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brilliant and the bold, aul became the soul of the tremendous faction which 
was ready to proclaim the separation of the empire. 

He hind but now returned from France, with a commission in the army of 
the Republic, aud a plan agreed on with the Directory for the invasion of 
fodieal ; but these were discoveries to be made hereafter. On this night I 
saw nothing but a gallant enthusiast, filled with classic recollections, inflam- 
vd with the ardour of early life, and deluded by the dreams of political per- 
fection. My sense of the utter ruin which he was preparing for himself 
Was 50 strong, that 1 pressed him from point to point, until he was forced to 
take refuge in flight, and, rushing from me, burst open a door which led to 
the demesne. While | paused, not unwilling to give him the opportunity 
to escape, I heard a wild burst of wailing, and a confusion of voices outside. 
In the next moment I saw the fugitive return, with a tottering step, a blood- 
less countenance, and a look of horror. Without a word, he pointed to the 


them to prepare either to fly or defend their livees. This is the night ap- 
pointed for the breaking out of the insurrection. Fifty thousand men are 
already armed in the mountains, and ready for the signal to march on the 
principal towns. The few troops in the country are to be nade prisoners 
in they barracks. The government stores are to be divided among the 
people. Before twelve hours are over we shall have a force of a hundred 
thousaud men on foot; and a republic will be ganas 

The intelligence was startling, but not wholly unexpected. [demanded 
the names of the leaders; but on this head he refused to make any answer. 
1 next enquired whether the rebel directory had any hope of assistance trom 
the Continent. ‘That [ can fully answer,’ said he, now alinost at his last 
‘Limyself was the negotiator. It is but a mouth since [ was in Paris. 
| The goverment agreed to send seven sail of the line, with ten thousand 
| troops, and Hoche, the favourite general of the republic, to the north; or, 


RIDDELL. 
Now weel befa’ the cloud that bears, 
And weel the voice that sings, 
And balmy be the early airs, 
That wander round thy wings, 
Where heaven's own dew, created new, 
Is rich around thy way, 
And shadows of the roses strew 
The pathways of the day. 
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The hermit of the sky. 
I’ve heard thee when young nature's ray | 
The primrose blooms would bring, } 
To plant them round the bower and brae, 
The earliest of the spring. 


I’ve heard thee from the greeuwood shaw, | 
When suinmer suns sailed high, 

And when the rainbow’s tints wad fa’ 
To glorify the sky. 

Thou, wee bold bard, durst inake its fold 


place. He grasped my hand; his was icy. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I mist NOW be 
leftalone ; Tam dying, aud Tam not sorry to die. IL am free from your 
blood, aud L shall not share in the horrors which [ sce at hand. Men in 


| health, and men dying, think differently of those things. Farewell!’ He gave 


my hand a convulsive clasp, and expired. 
My situation was an anxiousone. Night had fallen, and the hour was 


insurrection inight have already broken out. 


| full of peril to those whom I had left behind ; it was even possible that the 


Sounds, which seemed to me 


| in the stillness of the hour, to be the signals of the peasantry—the echoes of 


horns, and trampling of bodies of horse—began to rise upon the gust, aud 


} vet L was unwilling to leave my unfortunate victiin on the ground. At 


Of azure thine array, | length a loud shout, aud tue firing of musketry on the skirts of the wood, 


And riot in its richest gold, 
Though thon thyself be gray. 


But be thy heart free as thy wing, | Wus now no time to be lost. 


And heaven’s own favour bless, 
For | have never heard thee sing 
In hour so sweet as this. 
Ye welcome from the darksome room, 
To all the earth and sky, 
Aud from deep woe amid its gloom, 
. To love, aol hope, and joy. 


Yet thee [I’ve blamed, when in the bower, 
Thy lay came o’er the heart, 

And said it is—it is the our 
When lovers leal should part. 

I trowed thine own cauld or untrue, 
That thou wouldst proudly boon 

To sail the morning vales o’ dew, 
And leave thy love sae soon. 


But now ye sing a lay mair sweet, 
That aye would seem to say, 

That lovers at the dawu who meet, 
Should part not a’ the day. 


And | will blame thee ne’er again, | 


Till life itself be o'er, 
If ye’ll aye say, as now sae plain, 
That we shall part no more. 


And if I were in heaven itsel’, 
Methinks U'd barken down, 

If ye wad aye these tidings tell, 
When ye came sailing roun’. 

Cauld, cauld it was to blame the bird, 
That can alane unite 

The sweetest words heart ever heard— 
Love, liberty, and light. 

a 
MARSTON ; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 

Continued from Albion of last week. 

The twilight had now deepened, and he plunged into a lane bounded on 
both sides by steep hedges, and which, from some former hunting in this 
quarter, I knew to be a cul-de-sac. This doubled my determination to 
make myself master of the assassin; and even in the burry of the moment I 
formed some conception of my having seen his face before, and that the at- 
tempt to put me out of the way was connected, in some way or other, with 
er “4 affairs. This question was soon decided. He reached the end of 
the lane, which was shut in with a wall of about the height of a man. His 
horse shied at the obstacle. The rider, with an oath and a desperate ex- 
ertion, pushed him to it again. I was now within afew yards of him, and 
arrived just in time to see the animal make a convulsive spring, touch with 
his hind feet on the top of the wall, and roll over. My Irish horse cleared 
it in the native style, and I found my enemy crushed under his hunter, and 
evidently in the pangs of death. He had been flang on a heap of stones, 
and the weight of the falling horse had broken his spine. I poured some 
brandy down his throat, relieved him from the incumbrance of the hunter 
—attempted to give him hope—but he told ime that it was useless; that he 
felt death coming on, and that L was the last man who should wish him to 
live, ‘as he had pledged himself to my extinction.” Fora while, his recol- 
lections were wild, and he talked of events in Frauce and Spain, where he 
seemed to have done some deeds which affected him with peculiar horror 
in the prospect of dissolution, But, after a brief period of those terrible dis- 
closures, his pains totally ceased, his mind grew clear ; and he acknowledged 
that he was one of the leading agents ofa National Conspiracy to republican- 
ize Ireland. ‘ You are too kind,’ said he to me, ‘to one who now sees the 
madness of the design, and is sensible of the guilt of taking away the lives 
of honourable men.” A lapse of weakness here tied his tongue; and I 
brought him a draught of water from a spring which gurgled beside the 
wall. H thanked me, and proceeded to say, that my ‘character for vigilance 
and activity had alarmed the principal conspirators, and that he, thinking 
all crimes meritorious in a popular cause, had resolved to signalize the com- 
mencement of his services, by putting the English secretary to death on the 
first occasion.’ For this purpose, he had followed my steps for some time 
in the ry ig but without finding a fit opportunity. The intelligence of 
my hunting days in the north gave hin renewed expectations, and he had 
followed me in various disguises ; had been present at dinners and bulls, 
where t was the principal guest; had even frequently conversed with me 
on public and foreign topics; in fact, had haunted me with a case of pistols 
constantly in his bosom; yet had never been able to find the true opportn- 
nity of despatching me without eclat. He had, at last, determined to give 
up the object as altogether hopeless; aud had already prepared to act on a 
bolder scale by heading open rebellion, when he heard of my intending to 
hunt on this day. It was to be his last experiment; ‘and how rejoiced J 
am, said he, ‘that it has failed !’ He now remained for a while in apparent 
meditation, and then sore | raising himself on his hand, said, in a full and 
— a One thing I sti l can do in this world, if it may not be too late. 

eave me here; J must die; go back in all haste to your friends, and tel 


| awoke me to a sense of the real danger of my situation. 


| 


I foreed uy way 
| through the thickets, aud saw a skirmish between a large mass of armed 
| men, and a picket of troops in a village on the borders of the wood. There 
I returned to the spot where the body lay, 
placed my hand on its forehead, to ascertain whether any remnant of lite 
lingered there ; found ali cold; and, remounting my horse, wound my 
dreary and difficult way back to the mansion. : 
To my surprise, I fonnd the windows blazing with lights, carriages arriy- 
ling, and all the signs of auight of gala. 1 imd forgotten that this was my 


nobles and gentlemen had been tor the last mouth invited. 
be private theatricals, followed by a ball and supper. 
| continted to pour in. 


There were to 
The whole country 
Full of my disastrous intelligence, my first enquiry 
| was for the noble host; he was not to be seen. I was at length informed 
under the seal of secrecy by his secretary, that some information of popular 
movements within a few miles, having been couveyed to him late in the 
day, he had put himself at the head of a squadvon of his yeomanry to ascer- 
tain the nature of the disturbance, and as it was then tuo late to couutermanud 
the invitations to the ball, had given strict orders that the canse of his absence 
| should be concealed, and that the entertainments should go on as if he were 
| present. ; 
| Agreeing that this was the wisest thing which could be done, to avoid un- 
| necessary alarm, which paralyses action beforehand, and rendc:s all ridiculous 
| after, I seldom felt it more difficult we ax | my part than on this occasion.— 
| As a ininister, anything in the shape of solicitude on my part, was sure to be 
magnified into actual disaster, and [was forced to keep an unembarrassed 
countenance. T immediately sent out servants in every direction to bring 
intelligence of the actual state of affairs, and above all, to ascertain what had 
detained their master. Thongh all this was done with the utmost secrecy, it 
was impossible to suppress the growing impression that something extraor- 
dinary must have occurred, to withdraw from his own hospitable roof, and 
so long detain, the lord of the mansion, distinguished ax he was for the most 
polished courtesy. As the hour waned, the enquiries became more ur- 
gent, the ‘dance languished, and the showy crowd forming into groups, 
and wandering through the saloons, or gathered to the windows, had evi- 
dently lost all the spirit of festivity. To my astonishment, strong opinions 
began to find utterance, and I discovered that his lordship, in his general 
and lofty disregard of the shades of popular sentiment, had among his 
guests some individuals whose rank and wealth had not preserved them 
from the taint of republicanism. As it was not my purpose to make a 
ball-room the scene of a political squabble, and as [ felt it due to my offi- 
cial position to avoid any unnecessary entanglement in the obscure follies 
of provincial partizanship, I first tried to laugh down the topic. But a 
young orator, a handsome and fluent enthusiast, recently returned from a 
continental excursion, gave so stirring a picture of the glories of French inde- 
pendence, and the glittermg advantages which must accrue to all countries 
following the example, that I was forced to stand on my defence. ‘The 
gallant republican was not to be repelled; he poured out upon me, as he 
warmed with the theme, so vasta catalogue of public injuries, in language 
so menacing, yet so eloquent, that | was foreed to ask whether I was stand- 
ing in the midst of a Jacobin cluab—whether his object was actually to estab- 
lish ademocracy, to govern by the guillotine, to close up the churches, 
andl inscribe the tombs with—death is an eternal sleep; to swear to the ex- 
tinction of monarchy, and proclaim universal war. Our dispute had now 
attracted general notice. He answered with still more vebement and 
elaborate detail. [had evidently the majority on my side, but some few 
adhered to him, and those, too, men of consequence, and obvious de- 
termination. 


| noble entertainer’s birthday, aad that the whole circle of the neighbouring 


The ladies shrank affrighted, as the contest grew more angry; and the 
usual aud unhappy result of political discussion in [reland, an exchange of 
cards, was about to take place, when oue of the servants brought me a small! 
packet of papers which had been found on the body of the assassin. Glan- 
cing over them, I saw a list of the leaders of the insurrection, and the first 
name in the paper that of my antagonist. [| crushed the document in my 
hand, and beckoned him to a window. ‘There, alone, and out of hearing of 
the guests, who, however, followed us anxiously with their eyes. I charged 
him with his guilt. He denied it fiercely. [ gave him five minutes to con- 
sider whether he would confess or abide the consequences. His counte- 
nance visibly exhibited the perturbations of his mind; he turned pale and 
red alternately, shuddered, then braced himself up with desperate resolu- 
tion, and finally eaded by denying and defying every thing. It was not in 
ny hature to press upon this moment of agony ; but telling him that nothing 
bat compassion prevented my ordering his arrest on the —_ I again warn- 
ed him to make his peace in time with the government, by a solemn abju- 
ration of his design. 

Ihave the whole scene before me still. This man was destined to amemo- 
rable and melancholy fate. I never remember a countenance, more expres- 
sive of intellectual refinement; but there was a look of strange and feverish 
restlessuess in his large grey eye, almost ominous of his future career He 
was still young, though he had already gone through vicissitudes enough to 
darken the longest lite. He had been, a few years before, called to the bar, 
the favourite profession of the Lrish gentry, where he had exhibited talents 
of a remarkable order; but an impatience of the slow success of this profes- 
sion drove him to the hazards of political change. He had married, and 
this increased his difficulties, until party came athwart him with its promis- 
es of boundless honour and rapid fortune. His sanguine nature embraced 
the temptation at once; but the parliamentary opposition was too delibe- 
rate and too frigid for his boiling blood ; he plunged into the deeper and 
wilder region of conspiracy, touk the lead, which is so soon assigned to the 














| 


And thy pure heart beats ‘inid the blue, in case of unexpected obstacles, to the south of Ireland. [have been look- door; I followed the direction and saw what might well justily his feelings. 
Beyond the cloud ou high ing ont for their flag from hour to hour.’ The man sank back on the ground. | The troop of yeomanry had been attacked on their return from patrolling 
While seraphs look abroad to view | [ prepared to run for help, if there were any to be found in that desolate | the country,an ambuscade had been laid for them by a large force of the in 


surgents, mone of the narrow roads which bordered the demesne, and 
where, from its vicinity, they had imagined themselves secure. As they 
moved down this detile with their noble commandant at their head, a heavy 
fire of musketry assiiled them from both sides; and as the assailants were 
unapproachable, they liad no resource but to gallop on. But won | had no 
sooner reached the wider part of the road, than they found themselves fired 
on again from behind a barricade of carts and waggons drawn across the 
road. The affair now seemed desperate ; the muzzles of the muskets almost 
touched their breasts, and every shot told. ‘Their pistols could only keep 
upa random fire, aud their sabres were wholly useless. They were now 
falling helplessly aud fast, when the earl ordered them to charge the insur- 
gents in front, and force their way over the barricade at all risks. He brave- 
ly led the way, and they burst through nuder a volley from the rebels. A 
ball fatally struck him as he was in the act of cheering on his meu, and he 
dropped dead from his horse without a groan. ‘The troop, furious at their 
loss, had taken a desperate revenge, cleared the road, and had now brought 
the dead body of their lord to that mansion where he had so long presided 
as the example of every high-toned quality, and which his fate was now to 
turn into a scene of terror and woe. 

The melancholy tidings could not now be suppressed, and the ball-room 
was filled with sereams and faintings. The corpse was brought in, borne 
ou the arms of the yeomaury, most of them wounded, and looking ghastly 
froin loss of blood and the agitation of the enconuter. The guests crowded 
round the sofa on which the body was laid, with all the varieties of sorrow 
and stroug emotion couceivable, under the loss of a common and honoured 
friend. ‘Tears fell down many a manly cheek; sobs were heard on every 
side, mingled with outcries of indignation against the rebellions spirit by 
which so deep acalamity had been produced. But all other considerations 
were quickly absorbed in the sense of general danger. A tremendous shout 
was heard roumyl the mansion, followed by the discharge of musketry and 
the clashing of Gikes. All rushed to the windows, and we saw the hills in 
a blawe with més, and the demesne crowded with the armed thousands of 
the insurrection. 


a 
MUSIC IN GERMANY AND BELGIUM. 
ITS PROGRESS, PRESENT STATE, AND PROSPECTS 
( Conclusiou. ) 


We can do little more than indicate the state of instrumental solo compo- 
sition, such an enormous troop of artists and adventurers at present occupy 
that profitable field. The pianoforte is in an anomalous state :—with a me- 
chanism bronght to such perfection as should render it one of the most de- 
lightful of instruments, it is but too frequently employed in public to de- 
light gaping curiosity by a low species of hetloesdiiake in which music has 
no share, 

We can sympathise with the enthusiasm which may naturally arise on 

seeing the almost invincible difficulties of the mechauisin of the pianoforte 
thoroughly mastered ; but this sensation is transient, the spell of surprise 
is at length broken by theamere congregation of the wizards, and, without 
music to fall back — how poor the chauce of a permanent reputation! 
The Liszts, the Thalbergs, the Dohlers, the Myers, e¢ hoc genus omne, what 
is their reputation as musiciaus—as composers! Nothing—they have abso- 
lutely produced nothing but the pompous and imposing inauities which 
forin their private exercises. The profit, which any one m ty fairly calen 
late upon who has regen age art of making the public stare, offers a 
great bait to cupidity, and life, shifting the scene from town to town, sweep- 
mg in the proceeds of performances, and amid the perpetual jollity of new 
acquaintance, may have its charms, But the poet-musician, without quit- 
ting the solitude and stillness of his chunber, we must not forget, has enter 
tained still greater audiences. And how mach more nobly, let Hummel 
bear witness, whose delightful church and chamber music have associated, 
with the sylvan retirement of Weimar, feeliugs as stroug as avy that Goethe 
or Schiller have connected with it in poetry. We mention this master, 
whose solid works are before the public of Europe, the rather because his 
appointment is uow possessed by Liszt, a man who has produced nothing ; 
for which degeneracy how he will auswer to his patrons, or to the ‘iuexora 
ble jndge within,’4s more than we can tell. Liszt made Kapellmeister at 
Weimar, and Dreyschock at Darmstault, may encourage ingennous youth to 
practise the scales and emulate the Tarentella furiosa end Galope chroma- 
tique—hardly to undergo the severer ordeal of contrapuntal study. But 
though a new hexen meister of this bad school, a Dane named Wilmers, has 
appeared, again out-Heroding Herod, we trust that it is nodding to its fall. 
A strong party, supported by all the good taste of the country, has declared 
in favour of the classical in form and style, and endeavoured to rescue the 
genius aud character of the pianoforte from the eccentric usage which 
threatens to overwhelm them. Sonatas of the old solid construction are 
welcome revivals at the present day, not only from Spohr, Mendelssohn, and 
Thalberg, but trom younger pens desirous to identify themselves with mu- 
sic at any rate, even should t 1¢ wish rather than the accomplishment be dis- 
cerned, This is a hopeful symptom in the music of Young Germany ; an- 
other peculiarly appropriate to this age of restoration and conservatism is 
the passionate recognition of the merits of the old masters. Mortier de 
Fontaine, a pianist of celebrity, has not only performed in public several of 
Handel’s concertos for keyed instruments, but has even found sufficient en- 
couragement to pnblish them. Then, again, we now possess, for the first 
time, collected into one uniform edition, in ten volumes, beautifully printed, 
and as carefully edited by Czerny, the whole of the pianoforte or Clavier 
works of J. 8. Bach, among which are several most exquisite fugues never 
yet published. A work repeatedly commenced by various continental 
houses, and as often laid aside through distrust of public encouragement; 2 
work the essence of which is abstract and remote, and whose beauties are 
ideal and profound, is a testimony to the progress of the actual musical 
world not easily confuted. How delightful to the musician to be enabled to 
drink at the same Helicon which nourished the infant genius of Mendels- 
sohn! While we listen to the remains of this immortal master, proved by 
his chromatic fantasia, the undoubted founder of the modern school, for the 
modulation therein exhibited, and that of Beethoven, seems absolutely coe- 
val, we can scarcely believe in the existouce of a public, eager for waltzes 
or trifles of mere ostentation, ambitious of difficulty for its own vain display 
—atill less in that of artists willing to pander to them. 





The art of Orpheus on the violin seems to have been little cultivated 
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devoted his leisure with the greatest advantage to the prosperity of this in- 
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since the death of Paganini, which is in some respects ant advantage wgned 
tuste—though Ole Bull still cleaves to the money-making of the eratt, an 

eatertains with diablerie, which is equally well rewarded by the public and 
the connoisseurs, aud brings coin on the one hand, and disdain on the other. 
Less profitable than the pianoforte, the violin has happily in its train tewer 
charlatans, and the removal of pecuniary temptation to the abuse of their 
powers, renders its professors the most absolute votaries of the art. The 
German school, renowned for its technical solidity, trom the days of Fraenzl 
to Spohr, and the reputation of which is still so well supported by Molique, 
David, &c., is at present considerably influenced by: the admirable artists 
{rom time to time turned out of the Conservatorio of Brussels, and who us 
naturally migrate to Germany as the young water-fowl moves by instinct to 
the pool. De Beriot, partly, it uot wholly, withdrawn from public life, has 


stitution, he has enlarged by twelve his stock of concertos, and imbued his 
young countrymen and pupils with the chivalrous style, and the fine quali- 
ties of tone aud intonation, and with the elegance and variety of bowing, 
for which he has long been conspicuous. ‘This Belgian infusion has amelio- 
rated the purely German system of the violin, whose solidity tended to heavi- 
ness; it has added originality aud lightness to the coups darchet, and aT 
some Measure ussituilated the salient features of the various coutinental 
schools. A violin player, properly so called, will now hardly be discovered 
by his play to belong to any one nation in particular—the French are sulid 
aud scientific, the Germans light and elegant, the Belgians both ;—in fact, a 
long peace lias so diffused intercourse, and encouraged community of studies 
and teelings, that strong features of nationality are disappearing from groups 
and masses, aud are detected now chiefly in the peculiarities of individual 
artists. One distinction most truly earned by Germany regards the teclui- 
cal part of musical education. [thas multiplied the finest artists, by, watcli- 
ing genius in the bud of intancy, bestowing on it the most philosophical cul- 
ture, and gathering its fruits only when mature. ‘The youthful perfection 
which las been manifested on the violin ef late years has beeu truly sur- 
prising: if, indeed, anything can be rightly so admitted, where work has 
been gained from ingenious, happily constituted children, and each step ot 
it been directed by consummate experience. Whatis to accrue from the 
manhood of such a boy as Joseph Joachim, who, at the age of fourteen, per- 
formed during our last Loudon musical season such pieces as Beethoven's 
Concerto, Mendelssohn's Otetto, Beethoven's Sonata, dedicated to Kreutzer, 
&c., &e., all of them requiring finished style and great powers of physical 
endurance, it may be for some future amateur to discover. The whiole re- 
lation would seem fabulous, were it not told of a boy wonderfully endow- 
ed, both intellectually and corporeally. That this early development of the 
human nature is, however, a work that incurs risk, and should be prosecuted 
with caution, we have lately had a melancholy instance in the death of ene 
of the Eicherns, at the age of twenty-two—tormerly in the tenderest in- 
fancy a Wuander-Kind, aud then, with his little brother, astonishing Spohr 
and other good judges of the difliculties of the violin with feats that were 
deemed prodigious. Such is too often the fate of talent—it ripens into the 
great artist, or becomes an early sacrifice to death. 

Pre-eminence on the violoncello belongs also to Belgian art; and the mo- 
dern concerto style of that instrument, in which the whole finger board is 
traversed, and the strings crossed up to the bridge, with a great display of 
flexible bowing, and variety of coups d’archet, assimilates the mechanism 
and manipulation to those of the violin, while thus its successful cultivation 
depends as much ou muscular power and endurance as on musical requisites. 
The violoncello, played as it is now played in continental concert-rooms, 1s 
a truly formidable instrument—it now attacks all the difficulties of the vio- 
lin ; the rapid and brilliant allegro, with its double notes and octave passag- 
es—the vocal adagio, with its modifications and fine intlections of tone, the 
piquant rondo, with its playful and eccentric “ap eritinen all given by it 
in turn, and at the end admiration is often divided between the address and 
taste of the player and his immense physical power. A finished specimen 
of endurance and mastery combined was lately given by Demnuck, a young 
man, professor of the violoncello in the Conservatorio of Brussels, by per- 
forming at one of the concerts of that institution, an arrangement of De Be- 
riot’s Violin Concerto in B minor, a feat that excited general astonishinent 
among all who were able to judge practically of its arduous character. But 
the first man of the day in the new art of handling the violoncello, an art 
which has made it even transcend the violin in the variety of its etfects, is 
undoubtedly the Belgian violoncellist, Nervais. He takes this position na- 





turally aud unopposed, Laving now added to that fine practical skill, which 
was so justly admired in Eugland, a solid reputation as acomposer for his 
instrument. Servais, and lis young countryman Vieuxtemps, the violin 
player, do great honour to the music of Belgium; their progress in Germa- 
ny has been reuderedt doubly successtul by excellent compositions as well 
as performances, their names have become classical, and half the young as- 
pirants to instrameutal celebrity on the continent hope to make 2 more 
auspicious commeucement by producing themselves ia oge of their 


pivee . 





Such artists as these wiio are received with the warmest greetings wher- 
ever they appear, and whose travelling coucerts soon replenish their purses, 
and repay What hos been expended by them in selfcultivation or in compo- 
sition, would seem to mark the difference between the love of the instru- 
mental art in Germany and England. Here there is an absolute want of 
patronage for a concerto-player :—if one happen to have cultivated his art 
with great enthusiasm aud self-denial, M. Jullien may possibly introduce 
him to the public for a few nights at the Promenade Concerts, but then his 
glory wanes, and he may trim his course as he can between ambition and 
expediency. This discouraging frigidity of the public is the reason why 
English performance on the violoncello rarely extends beyoud the solo, the 
quartet, or the obligato accompaniment, in which, though we may observe 
a certain beauty and sweetness of tone characteristic of this country, through 
the inflacnce of that remarkable quality in Lindley’s play, yet there is none 


of composers, in whoin, after lying dormant for a generation or two, the 
spirit of music is again awakened. We are thankfuleven tora name that re- 
vives ussociations with great masters or solemn styles of music, and we could 
not see among the able organists of Berlin that of Thiele without remem- 
bering that such a name 1s connected historically with the formation of 
Handel’s individual and majestic style on the organ Meantime new names 
have sprung up allied to deeds of tame in composition and practical skill 
worthy to forestal antiquity. Adolph Hesse, organist of the cathedral of 
Breslau, is one of this class. He has written the most excellent organ 
music, besides six symphonies for the orchestra, that are exceedingly well 
received amoug new compositions of that kind ; while his playing iscovers 
anoble style, and a mechanism so neat, smooth, and distinct, that Spohr, 
mentioning him with admiration, once exclaimed ‘He makes the pedals 
sing.’ ‘The musical traveller who visits the cathedral cities of Germany, 
finds the imposing effect of the spacious and venerable Dom Kirche greatly 
eulianced in most eases by the size, magnificence, and architectural symme- 
try of its enormous organ, an edifice itself, and not an unimpressive one even 
iits silence, adorned as it is by sumptuous wood-carvings, by figures of 
jubilant augels with uplifted trumpets, and every symbol of sacred harmony 
and solemm adoration. The liberality which furnished these fine mstru- 
ineuts is like the whole plan of Gothic ornament and architectare, one of the 
maguilicent mysteries ef the past. Such an organ as we lave described, of 
au Immense semicircular frout covering the whole brea i: of the choir, and 
rising to its greatest height at the wings, angel cro. ied, stands in the 
cathedral of which Hesse is the principal organist. iis, with its noble 
pedal pipes, and endless stock of combinations, might \ il pique the sill 
aid invention of the artist, who, in this particular instan », has become the 
first performer of his country ; but similar advantages enjoyed here and 
there by others, together with the quiet life of Germany, ave conspired to 
keep organ music at a very hizh state of cultivation, and we take this pursuit, 
which is often prosecuted with great ardour in comparative solitude, to real- 
ise as much of Arcadian simplicity and enjoyment as musical life is capable 
of affording. We have followed, with great pleasvre, Hesse to Paris, 
whither he was invited to display the effects ofa new organ erected in the 
church of St. Eustache, and to introduce the German style of organ playing, 
as exhibited in the execution of Bach’s fugues and Toccatas. We can im- 
agine the surprise with which this fine music, with its splendid examples of 
the obligate pedal, must have burst upon the French artists, who, though 
not destitute of talent of a certain order, were wholly so of mechanism, 
playing to their exteinporary compositions nothing but pizzicato basses 

and that only with one foot, while the other rested very conveniently on a 

ledge made, as it seemed, for that purpose. Notwithstanding this back- 

wardness in the management of their organ, the musicians at St. Eustache 
understood and relished good music: the motets of Palestrina were the 
order of the day amoung them, and from the appreciation of so severe a style 
to that of Bach's organ music, is buta gentle gradation. Let us hope that 
Hesse has established a schooi of execution whieh will shortly find as many 
disciples in Paris as it has already obtained among the rising musicians 
of Loudon. 

The lyric drama of Germany seems rather to be distinguished by the 
abnadance of modern repertory than by the quality or intrinsic merit of in- 
dividual speciineus. Now operas are alinost as complete a necessity of 
German life as of Italian, and what the workmanship ef native talent fails 
to supply in this respect is made up by translations and adaptations from 
the French and Italian stage. In observing the crowd of musici«ns who 
thiak themselves qualified to exercise the vocation of dramatic composers, 
we are little surprised at the ephemeral character which prevails in their 
productions. For the truth is, that opera music has ceased to fulfil any bigh- 
er object than that ef pastime, aud being thus degraded from the oviginal 
standard as the interpreter of sentiment and situation, which the art of the 
musician displayed aud coutrasted with the happiest resources of his genius, 
it calls no longer for any remarkable individuality of nature, but may be 
indifferently the work of any one who has a technical acquaintance with the 
orchestra, and is versed in the routiae of combination with effect. The 
bulk of this work is of imitative origin, therefore artificial, and incapable of 
rooting itself in the mind or affections. Wagner, who is at the head of the 
German opera at Dresden, was shortly one of the favonrites of expectation, 
throngh his lyrical treatment of Captain Marryat’s popular tale, ‘ The flying 
Dutchman ;’ but in his new five-act opera, ‘ Rienzi,’ he has not soared so tri- 
umphantly, having, as some think, in that lengthy exhibition of scenic pa- 
geantry aud display, sunk down into the confirmed imitator of Meyerbeer. 
it is in this opera, we believe, that a chorus is sung by men on horseback, a 
new choral medium for the expression of heroic sentiment, and a sure card 
for applause. The public like to be addressed trom the back of an animal, 
and Liston, we remember, used to mount an ass for the occasion, in doing 
which, however, lie consulted the effect rather than the dignity of his ap- 

vearance ; and in much the same way the equestrian opera writers balance 

vetween novelty and propriety. How gladly however would the admirer 
of the lyric drama exchange all the effect, the glare and glitter of the modern 
heroic opera of the Meyerbeer school, with its processions, costuines, and 
pompous array of the chivalry of the middle ages, for some scenes touched 
with human interest and with natare, which in the traest poetry or romaue+ 
still most delightfully come home to the bosoms and busiiess of wen! Sach 
are the true materials for music, avd of snch. withoat going far bacl: for ex- 
amples of them, were the dramas which Weber composed—taiusie that lives 
ia the heart and the imagination, and which,when it has temporarily ceased 
to be heard at the theatre, has a new existence ou the pianoforte of the ama- 
teur. But for the big bulks of operas, now spun out to five acts, we may 
see by their inelastic nature how destitute they are of soul and spirit, te 
cessation of their term being for them complete oblivion, a death from 
which there is no resurrection. It is plain, therefore, that imagination and 
feeling ust animate the miss in the opera as well as the poem destined to 
last—and that the theatre. supplied as it is with flashy and artificial resourc- 





of the grandeur aud magnificence of style which beloug to the habitual con- 
certy player. Putting Lindley’s auld warld concertos out of the question, 
which indeed were uever of any merit as compositious, or distinguished by 
pretension to classical structure, if mere antiquity had not exempted them 
trom consideration, as connected with the modern art of the violoncello, we 
may say that the concerto style of that instrument is totally wurepresented, 
and almost obsulete in England. It is nearly as bad with the violin, on 
which we have several professors of great industry, talent, ambition ;—dis- 
trust of audiences—tear of playing music too pon to preserve the player's 
popularity, has made the concerto give way to the flimsy show-piece, and 
both the style and the manual execution have become deteriorated in con- 
sequence — The vice of high English patronage has been to believe nothing 
worthy of it that is not foreign—‘ far fetched dear bought ;}—an exclusive- 
ness not only umatural, but which has established a prescriptive superiority 
in the continent, and made many go abroad to learn, and some to live. 
Whatever may be the fanlts of German artists, it can, however, be only 
said of their country, that she is in the highest degree liberal and friendly to 
all who appear before her with the credentials of taleut. 

The interest felt by the Germans in the cultivation of stringed instru- 
ments is not confined solely to grand displays of mechanism and of difficulty 
successfully combuted; but it is distributed between coucert-room music 
and the quartet style, which is still the delight of the most polished musical 
society. The classics of this art, as established by Havda, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, do not satisfy the ardour of the day for new pleasares, vor quell 
the rising ambition of young artists—quartet composition is, therefore, a 
strong feature of the chivalry of modern music; it is a constant form of pub- 
lication, exhibits a variety of pens and as varied success, with one object 
unchangeably in view—reputation. The art can never, we suspect, full 
into auy great danger of total neglect and decay while this abstract motive 
is well supported. Robert Schumann of Leipsic has gained great applause 
by his début as quartet rt ge. and from one quarter or another, out of 
the numerous attempts made, some in the old and symmetrical form of 
Haydn, some in the fantastic style of Beethoven, or in the piquant and ef- 
fective manner of Onslow, a fair contribution of interesting novelties is ga- 
thered, and in a mode of writing which the greatest musical wits have con- 
fessed to be difficult. > 

Mozart, in the preface to his six quartets, dedicated to Haydn. speaks ex- 
pressly of the ‘labour and pains’ which their composition ux 
But, whatever may be the relative merit of new quarte 
charm of that social style of performance is certainly carried to its height in 
Germany at the present day. Sometimes it unites four composers, in which 
réunion, if the composition rendered be really no better than it would be in 
the hands of merely practical artists, there js sumething still to flatter the 
imagination. At other times a family of brothers has been seen to devote 
themselves entirely to social practice and improvement; custom coutirming 
always as a theory founded on experience, that towards the true beauty ot 
quartet performance there will ever be something more wanting than the 
presence of four competent players casually brought together. The chan- 
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ber concerts at Leipsic, during the early part of last year, presented a great 
attraction in Mendelssohn's ‘ Otetto,’ led by David, with the parts of first 
and second tenor sustained by the composer and Neils. W. Gade of rising 


orchestral celebrity. 


not the least listened to, and it will be a new gratification to the admirers of 
ecome the heart of the social 


the genial Mendelssohn to know that he can 
musical circle in this humble capacity. 
It is pleasant to observe among the musicians of the actual epoch, 


who bear the names of certain great organists formed in the 
bastian Bach, viz.: Krebs, Kittl, &c. 


We may he sure that the violas on this occasion were | tif 


some | This innovation will, however, certainly meet with resistance in Ge 


school of Se- | particularly at Dresden, Munich, and Vienna, where the 
These are, doubtless, the descendants 


es, cannot by a general c mtribution of her artists in the least supersede the 
labours of real genins—the faculty which informs, pervades, aa iufluences 
the whole; and which, instead of borrowing any aid from scenery or cos- 
tume, lends it. There is scarcely a theatrical barn so poor as to be anable 
to muster costuines for the classical opera, and the fine innsic of * Don Juan’ 
and the ‘ Freischitz’ has often been given, we fear, to lighten the labours 
of those important performers in ballet and pantomime—the scene shifters. 
But in spite of this managerial indignity the music lives, while the graud 
opera of the day becomes antiquated ina season. 

There are some things about Wagner that render it doubtful how far he 
will fulfil expectation, or satisfy that immense anxiety to catch a composer 
in which modern Europe, and Germany especially, pays a trilate to the 
past. In the place once held by C. M. von Weber, whose industry and 
taste first raised the German opera of Dresden into importance, he has not 
evinced the due love tor, or study of, the musical classics, which is naturally 
expected trom a young composer. The connoisseurs were lately surprised 
to hear Mozart’s chef-d’ euvre, ‘Don Giovanni,’ conducted by him in a man- 
ner that defied all tradition as to the time of the movements. This argues 
as ill for native feeling as for study, and when we examine the fruits of Wag- 
ner’s genius, we find that, like Meyerbeer’s, they are choral from first to 
last. We possess, however, already but too much of this, and require fine 
melodious airs to restore the opera. Another dramatic composer who af- 
fects the comic style, Albert Lortzing, appears to have strack out a path 
that promises more originality and entertainment. Both these composers 
unite in one particular which is important to the music of the theatre—they 
are both authors of the dibret/i of their operas, and can thus better consult 
the effect of movements from collocation and contrast. 

There is little encouragement in the preseut state of Catholic Church govy- 
ernment, to attempt to supply new orchestral compositions for the service— 
masses, motets, &c., of which so many admirable specimens have been fur- 
nished within these few years by Huminel and Cherubini. Indeed it seems 


sist in the offices of the Catholic Church, a movement to that effect having 
taken place in Flanders, the especial domain of popery; but still, nuder or- 
ders, so imperfect in authority, and so partially influential, that the musi- 
ciaus driven from one church have found refuge and countenance in another. 

Itisnota very easy or a very safe matter to attempt innovations where 
pleasure has, for aseries of years, gone hand in hand with duty ; and the res- 
toration of the austere plain chant of the Gregorian era, endangers 
heresy in those who are accustomed to the benignity and graciousness of 
religion according to the beautiful versions of it given in Mozart's and Haydn's 
masses. We know of no more portentous thing than the sounds of a Grego- 
rian canto fermo delivered in a requiem or other solemnity from the thick 
throats of a number of hale priests, who seem as if they had learned music of 
bulls, bass-horns, ophicleides ; the effect of their unison on the nerves of a 
sensitive stranger is tremendous, it fills the imagmation with gloom and hor- 
ror. But the impression of this atrabilarious music is weakened by habit, 
and though one must here recognise a powerful engine if occasionally em- 
ployed, or in the hands of a good composer, yet nature resists continual de- 
nunciations, and vindicates a pleasantness as her constant mode of life even 
in religion. Curiously rola it happens that while the Catholics are idep 

ying their service with this severe, unisonous chant, the Puseyites are en- 
deavouring to introduce the same into the reformed Anglican ‘church; by 
which we may see that the Gregorian canto fermo is a powerful lever in re- 
ligion, and of admirable utility as a first step the assimilation of creeds.— 
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doubtful at present whether orchestras will not be entirely forbidden to as- | 
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those places, and to render one hardly distinguishale from the other. This 
is, perhaps, as it should be; ancient doctors having discovered, in the ele- 
ments of harmony, the symbols of the ‘Trinity. Atall eveuts, whatever dis- 
agreements may exist among the hicrarcliy as to the proper style of church 
music, the mass, according tothe form which its music has assumed in th 
hands of Haydn and Mozart,posse=ses devotees who will support it mdepen- 
dent of churches aud the opinion of zeviots. ‘This they do ;-urely out of mu- 
sical enthusiasm : the mass exhibits such admirable varicties of treatment, 
admits such pathos, elegance, choral grandeur, and benity of instrumenta- 
tion, that itstands out, like the symphony, a test of very peculiar talents in 
the art of composition appreciable by secular ears as well as those of the or- 
thodox. Thus Reissiger employs liinself with much zeal in extracting new 
effects from the fine choir and orchestra of the church of Our Lady at Dres- 
den; and others, without the advantages, are tempted to the same kind of em- 
ployment through the premiuns ofiered by private societies, and their own 
natural inclination to the task. ‘The protection ofchareh music by persons 
totally unconnected with the church, is a peculiar characteristic of this age— 
it is a thing of passion and sentiment like the Gothie arch, or storied window, 
those mute chroniclers of faded chivalry and romance—aiu the feeling 
abounds alike in Germany and in England. Perhaps no more memorable 
instance of it was ever given, than wlien, a year ago in London, some of the 
first mmsicians and amateurs met together to perform ‘'Tallis’s Litany’ after 
adinner ata tavern. ‘The enthusiasm of publication, whether of Catholie 
or Protestant musie (for in this distinctions of creed are unkown), keeps 
pace with that of performance. Whatever excellent the past bas, which 
may becoudiecive to modern delight or advancement, finds its way into pub- 
lic. Amony the novelties of old music, that the musician will view with de- 
light in the iamortality of print, ave a number of the manuscript cantatas of 
Sebastian Bach, of which one luudred and thirty-four were collected at 
Berlin about the commencement of the present year. We sha!! now see 
this great composer—incontestably, as facts have proved, the most volum- 
mous nnisical author that ever lived—placed by the side of Handel in vocal 
composition. It were prestwinption to anticipate a futurity of thirty years as 
to the probably then existing opinion upon these great composers ; but the 
march of time and opinion, at present, 1s strongly in favour of Bach, a man 
whose style necessarily awaited an age of cultivation for due homage. This 
Albert Durer of music seems to have anticipated all the grace and charm of 
melody, without having made further acquaintance with the Italian models 
of his day than might be found in an occasional journey to hear Hasse’s operas 
at Dresden. ‘The cadences and harmonies of Mozart and Beethoven abound 
in his works as they do also in the works of the great Henry Purcell; while 
Handel, who had travelled in Italy, has decidedly a more antiquated air. 

We ha! designed to speak of the societies for part singing in Germany— 
half testive, half musical, but our space is exhausted. The glee or four part 
song for soprano, alte, tenor, and bass, is now sometimes produced ; but 
when will Germany realise the exquisite performance of the Vaughans, Har- 
risons, aul Bartlemans? Por such a performance we must not leave Eng- 
land—still rich as it is in the finest traditions of concerted song 
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DARING EXPLOIT. 

Within the beautiful port of Genoa, lay at anchor a French frigate, of 
forty two guns, dressed out in splendid array, with all the ensigns of the 
maritime world, to commemorate the anniversary of the republic of France; 
the day was most auspicious, light airs displayed the flags to the admiring 
gaze of the désfixgueés of Genoa, many of whom crowded the variegated 
gondolas that foeked round the frigate, whilst others traversed the Mole 
from end to end, praising the equipment of this superb vessel, which seemed 
equally adapted for defence and flight; her tier of guns, raised high above 
the surface of the sea, frowned defiance to all, whilst her exquisite con- 
struction stumped her the fastest sailer out of France. In the distribution 
of her flags, it was observed that a marked preference was given to those 
of the most favoured nations of the new republic; the stars of the United 
American States waved from the fore-royal-mast head, whilst those flags 
belonging to Holland and the Italian states, had lofty positions assigned 
them. in vain didythe eye look above her gunwale for a flag belouging to 
England, none floated in the breeze; but, ob, horror to English eyes! was 
seen extended aud drooping from the frigate’s head-rails, the glorious ensign 
of St. George for England. Here was a sight for Frenchmen to revel in, 
and here, also, was a sight that filled some lnindreds of English hearts with 
iudignation, as they looked from the deck of a British line-of-batule ship 
riding at anchor in the outer roads. 

This sli 
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serwick, Captain Littlejohn, had lately arrived, to gain 
the route taken by the French fleet after its de parture trom 
, a, with a considerable armament, under General Bonaparte. The 
pe.ermance of this duty was soon cut short by an unlooked-for event; for 
whilst the Captain was paci: 
directed t the vdvance of am 









the quarter-deck, his attention became 
merons body of his ship’s company, who, in 
respectiul terms and manner, pointed towards the outrageous insult offered 
by the French frigate before their eves, aid humbly asked his permission 
to proceed iu the boats, and tear down the British flag from its disgraceful 
position. This application was accompanied by a shrewd remark by one 
of the delegates, siying, that although the French ship was protected by 
the neutrality of the port, yet that protection became forteited by the hostile 
bre: ch <0 conspicuously displayed before the Genoese, in face of a British 
man-ot-\war of 74 guns. 

This however, stopped by the Captain, who, whilst 
applauding their attachment to their king and country, cautioned thein to 
refrain frou all violent acts, as measures would be taken by himself 
English Cousul for the 


harangue was, 


and the 
immediate removal of the cause of irritation, in a 
suitable aud dignified manner; he, therefore, on dismissing the delegates, 
proceeded towards the shore fur the compietion of his object. 

We will here pause for a moment, sud endeavour to describe the internal 
state of this ship. Soon atter the Captain’s departure, the principal officers 
retired from the quarter-deck, oul as noon was fust approaching, they 
assembled together in the ward-room, agreeably to custom, offering up 
libations to the resy god inastyle not practised in these more refined times. 
Whilst thus refreshing themselves, quietness seemed to reign thronghout the 
upper decks; for although much feeling was exhibited by the oflicers on the 
eceasion of the Frenchman’s insult, yet no sooner was the Captain gone, 
than, drinking success to the war, they became passive on the subject, owing 
w the reliance they placed on the known energies of their commander. But 
tar different was the scene below ; a master spirit, in the person of George 
Manson, a Scotch youth (foretop-man), was stirring up for volunteers to 
avenge the dishonour cast upon the British Navy. Already, fifty of the 
boldest were busily poe fe arming themselves with weapons of every 
kind; and all sorts of ammunition, especially twelve-pounder cartridges, 
and canister-shot, were divided amongst them, fally determined to carry 
the French frigate, or perish in the attempt; their leader also pointed out 
to each their several parts, and great stress was laid upon that part armed 
with tomahawks to cut away the tackle belonging to the bow-chasers on the 
forecastle on the instant of possession, aud point their muzzles towards the 
quarter-deck. These premises being understood, they shook hands with all, 
and appeared as if prepared for some chivalrous show, instead of a deadly 
encounter. 

At the hour of twelve, three boats floating astern were hauled close under 
the fore-chains, thus enabling the undaunted fifty to pass into them throug 
the port-holes unobserved by the officers; and it was not til! the cesperadoes 
had reached several hundred yards on their way, that the officers became 
aware of their absence ; cousequently, the few shot fired to compel their 
return were found perfectly useless and thrown away. And now all on 
board were on the look-out for the result; every telescope was put in re- 
Yiaar but not a word escaped the lips of the anxious crew during the 
dread interval of the boats passing from the Berwick to the frigate’s buoy ; 
when the silence became broken by the discharge of a musket from a French 
seutinel on the gangway. ‘They will be cut to pieces,’ cried a veteran 
In a few seconds more the beats were alongside under the 
fore-chains—‘ They are at it,’ exclaimed several voices. Pistol reports, 
shouts, and loud cries were distinctly heard from the frigate; whilst the gay 
multitude on the mole were seen running about in evident distraction. 
Another minute passed, when a loud boom from a great @an on board the 
frigate announced to their anxious minds the progress of the enterprise; and 
in ten minutes from that ominous sound, the French frigate was seen, under 
a loosed fore-top sail, and staysail half hoisted, slowly leaving the port, ex- 
posed to the fire of the batteries on the mole; but it was evident to all 
spectators that the master spirit, George Manson, derided all their efforts to 
stop her; and to crown his extraordinary success, St. George's ensign was 
seen at the main towering over the tricolour of France ! , 

It must be noticed that when the commanding officer of H. M. 8. Ber 
wick found all his efforts inefficient to recall the fugitive bvats, he instantly 
gave orders for hoisting out the launch ; and as this operation usually takes 
several minutes, it was scarcely afloat when it became necessary to dis 
patch her, with a strong division of officers and men, towards the 
proaching frigate, which they soon anchored in safety under the protection 
of the Berwick. 

Thus did the French frigate L’Unité in one short hour become a captive 
to an intrepid band of seamen belonging to the nation the 


y so wantonly con- 
temneda. 


l. Even her very flags (the cause of the strife), so gaily waving in 
the air in regular order and succession, now lay upon the yards and riggin 


jn wisps and folds, unseemly to the sight; whilst her decks were cover 
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with the blood of the dead warriors, who lay scattered about, marked with | your ereditors to the uttermost farthing; and may God prosper me as | fulfil 


ghastly wounds terrific to behold. , 

It is difficult to describe the ferment which arose in the city of Genoa on 
seeing L’ Unité, ina state of confusion, leaving their harbour under Muglish 
colours. At one period they insisted upon the detention of Captain Littiejolu 
until England had satisfied their de mands consequent upon the violation of 
the port, according to the practice of civilized nations: bet that officer bad 
wisely embarked the moment the fracas was announced, and joined his 
ship, to the great joy of the British Consul, who advised the detention of 
the French frigate tll he had reported the * catastrophe’ to the Command- 
er-in-Chief (Earl St Vincent); so off sailed the Berwick and L’Unité from 
the Italian shores, shaping their course, under a crowd of sail, for Gibraltar, 
assisted by a fair wind that not only gave them promise of a prosperous 
voyage, but enabled the captain to hold a council with his officers on an ex- 
ploit unparalleled in the annals of warfire. The result of this procedure 
showed that fifty British seamen, in broad open day, boarded and took a 
French frigate, of 42 guns, and three hundred and fifty men; all of whom 
were either killed or driven overboard, at the sacrifice of thirty-five men 
killed and the remaining fifteen wounded, who, notwithstanding their se- 
vere hurts, taauaged to cut the frigate’s cables, loose the foretopsail, aud, 
with George Manson at the helin, steered out of port, to the astonishinent 
of the natives. 

The arrival of H. M.S. Berwick with L’Uuité was hailed with great joy 
and commendations by Earl St. Vincent. The frigate was now anuounced 
as a prize, and commissioned instanter; thus becoming ove of the fleet 
belonging to the command of the uoble Earl, who testitied his approbation 
of the gallant deeds of George Mauson and his intrepid followers by giving 
direction for their dispersion amongst his fleet, and, on their recovery, to be 
brought forward as officers, aud cherished their hopes with promises of ad- 
vancement when they had qualitied for the rank of lieutenant. 

Here we leave his brethren to their fortunes, and keep only to those of 
George Manson ; accordingly, we find him equipped in Midshipman’s wni- 
form by the bounty of his benevolent superiors, and ailed by the chap- 
lain in acquiring the art of navigation, soon became qualified ‘to pass his 
examination tor a Lieutenant. Thus having passed this ordeal, he received 
an acting order to do duty as Lieutewant, which duty he faithfully per- 
formed tll his ship was paid off, and then he became, of course, a gentle- 
man at large. i 

Several years had now passed since the allair of taking L’Unité ; he natu- 
rally became surprised and uneasy at not receiving bis full commission as 
Lieutenant in the Navy; but, having reached London, he determined on 
making application at the fountain-head. So, entering the Admiralty hall 
witha heart beating high with hopes of perferment, be seut up his card, 
not doubting but the hall would soon vedound with the echoes of his name: 


but hour after hour passed without the least mention of George Manson. In | 
this state of suspense he stepped towards the porter, asking lim if he was | 


sure he had delivered his card. 


‘Quite certain,’ replied Old Bluff; ‘and, what's more, yeu may dance at- | 


tendance here many ua day ere you see the Great Man ! 
This was sad news to the young hero,—too true he found it; for not only 


days, but weeks and montis passed away without the siallest notice being | 


taken of him. At length lis eyes were opened by a kind friend, who whis- 
pered the fatal truth that, however the noble St. Vincent might view the 
affair of L’Unite at Gibraltar, the principal Ministers of Government looked 
upon it as an untoward act. 

‘What’ said George Manson, * have they not kept the French frigate, and 
do they disavow the captor! L have got Lord St. Vincént’s promise in my 


pocket, and am determined to show it to his Lordship, and would do so this | 


moment if Ll could get at him. However, I will try once more.’ 

So the next day George Manson was seen in close confab with the porter 
at the Admiralty ; who, moved with compassion at the recital of lis suifer- 
ings, and yielding tw a persuasive golden arguinent practised in those venal 
tines, took our hero’s card for the last time. But vain was the attempt,— 
a positive refusal was given. This was a thanderbolt to his hopes! What 
was to be done! Aye, there was the rub. Most men, under similar cir- 
cumssances, would have done ‘a deed of dreadful note.’ Not so our hero, 
—le was nade of sterner stuff¥—he set about finding out the day his Lord- 
ship was to have a party ; and having sueceeded in learning that Earl St. 
Vincent was to give a grand entertainment and ball upon an appointed day, 
he made preparations for being there also. ; 

Accordingly, he is seen stepping from a carriage, on the evening in ques- 
tion, at his Lordship’s residence, dressed as a Lieutenaut in full uniform.— 
Up went Licutenaut Mansou’s name, and ap he wended his way along the 
crowded staircase, and with firm step entered the suite of rooms filled by 
the élite of the town, and, after some difficulty, which he declared was 
worse than boarding the Frenchman, found himself in the presence of the 
veteran Earl. 

‘Have you brought despatches, sir?’ said the Karl. 

‘No; buat I have brought your Lordship a letter, which IT now have the 
honour to present.’ 

‘Why, it is from myself!’ 

‘Yes, my Lord; and Lam come to receive the fulfilment of the promise 
contained therein.’ 

His Lordship looked again at the letter, and then, with a fixed loots. said 
to George Manson, ‘ Call, sir, at the Admiralty to-morrow, and there recieve 
your Lieutenant's commission !’ ; 

The promptuess of his Lordship's reply fixed George Mauson like a ste- 
tae =A gush of tearscame to his relief, and he was soon restored to his 
seuses by finding himself pressed on all sides with congratulations on his 
well-merited promotion (for the Earl had Whispered his history in a few 
words). ‘Thus he joined in the festivities of the evening ; and the next day 
George Manson was seen, with elastic step and joyful countenance, leaving 
the Adiniralty with his commission in his pocket, as Lieutenant of H. M. 
sloop Moselle, in January, 1805.—United Service Magazine for January. 
Ee 
THE BANWER’S SON, 
A NARRATIVE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


It sometimes happens that the characters of individuals assume a decided 
form by the mrervention of an unexpected incident, or the being placed in 
new and responsibie situations. Few, indeed, whose lives have been mark- 
ed by wncommon energy and determination, tending to the accomplishment 
ef a definite purpose, but may trace the starting point—the crisis in their 
history—to some event which, by rousing their dormant faculties, or exciting 
some hitherto slumbering motive, has given a new turn to their habits, and a 
new colour to their lives 

George Belmont was in his nineteenth year when he received a sum~ 
mons to attend the sick-bed of his father, who, after maintaining a high 
Teputation as a tradesman during the greater portion of his life, had failed 
in _bosiness, and whose constitution, already shaken by cares and disap- 
pointments, sunk under the combined evils of poverty and a keen sense of 
the degradation he believed attendant upon bis bankruptcy. George was his 
eldest child. He had received a literal education, and been intended for a 
physician; but his father’s difficulties having deprived him of the means of 
completing his professional studies, he had obtained a situation in the count- 
ing-house of an extensive manufacturer in the town of C Up to this 
period of his life George had manifested no extraordinary energy or ability, 


eS 
but was regarded by his employer as a steady, well-disposed youth, possess- 
le him to discharge his duties 





ing merely business talent sufficient to enab 
IN a satisfactory manner. 

Young Belmont, who was considerably disappointed in not being able to 
follow the profession he had chosen, and who imagined that he had a distaste 
for mercantile affaire, contented himself with the bare performance of his 
prescribed duty, indulging secretly the hope that something might yet turn 
up more congenial to his wishes. From this dream of the future he was 
however, effectually aroused when standing by the bedside of his dying 
father —a sense of the responsibility attaching to him as‘eldest child, and only 
son of a widowed mother, came home to his understanding and to his heart. 
On George's arrival at home, he found that his father had been some hours 
speechless, though it was evident to his afflicted relations that he retained 
full possession of his faculties. With the anxious searching look so ecom- 
mon to the dying, he gazed now on his wife, now on his little daughter, 
and then his eager eye sought the countenance of his son, who, struggling 
with emotion, made a vigorous effort to conduct himself with manly forti- 
tude. Replying to the wistful and touching look fixed on him, George said 
os My dear father, I will, by the help of God, endeavour to supply your 
an “ghey and sister. I am young and strong. For your sake 
chile pens ne devote myself to business, and do not doubt but I shall be 
a teeth em comfortable. And as the youth uttered these words, in a 

ous with grief, he bowed his head, and tears fell thick and fast 

"— the almost rigid hand he held in his own. 
se ‘nae evident that, though George had in part rightly inter- 
tabed bie wd hela ee yet remained unexpressed, which dis- 
much difficulty articulated “T 7 yw a 1 te 
engel te Seen.” cet rent wish tosay more—something more.’ George 
peut betied-man 3. could only catch the words—‘ Should it ever be in 
effectual efforts 4 ne pa me It was agonising to witness his in- 
mind,and he excleines Fy just then the truth flashed across his son’s 
and I Ge taste aslenat .carnesiness—‘I understand you, dear father, 
Y promise, that if it should be in my power, I will pay 
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A beam of joyfal satisfaction illuminated the countenance of Mr. Bel- 
inont, He grasped the hand of his son, and appeared to invoke a bleessing 
upon him. The weight removed from the mind of the sufferer, he peacefully 
ciosed his eyes, and in afew hours George Belmont was fatherless 

This sad event proved an epoch in the life of the young man. The affecting 
scene he had witnessed, the solemn engagement he had entered into, together 
with his new and heavy responsipilities, combined to endow him with 
strength of purpose to apply vigorously to business. Though very young, he 
svon rendered himself useful and even necessary to his employer, who was 
giad lO secure his services by such ap increzse of salary as, joined to a wifling 
annuity secured to the widow, enabled the family to live in comfort and 
‘naintain a respectable appearance. Shortly sfter her husband’s death, 
Mrs. Belmont removed to C , where she not only had the advantage of 
her 6on's society, but was als» enabled to place her daughter Emily at a good 
| day school, 
| It is well known that success in any employment naturally begets a 

fondness fur it ; and thus it proved with George Belmont, whose activity 
and devotion to business increased with inereasing years. Nor did his pros- 
perity tempt him to swerve even in idea from his intention to pay the debts 
which so heavily weighed down the spirit of his poor father; but George had 
yet to learn that there may be opposing motives, which may render the 
performance of duty distasteful and difficult. ‘I'his lesson he was taught 
by painful experience. 
| Amongst Emily’s schoolfellows there was ove with whom she formed a 
| close intimacy, and from whose society she derived both pleasure and advan- 
tage. Anna Burton was about three years older than Emily. Her father 
| Was 4 solicitor, and though not rich, he moved in society to which the 
| Belmonts had not access. Childish intimacy ripened into friendship as 
the two girls approached womanhood. Throvgh the interest of Mrs. Bur- 
| ton, Emily, when in her eighteenth year, obtained a situation as daily gov- 
| erness, which furnished her with the means of independence, and enabled 
her sti | to enjoy the society of her mother and brother. The amiable quali- 
ules of Miss Burton, her beauty, talents, and above all, the attention she 
paid to Mrs. Belmont and Emily, won the esteem and affection of George, 
and inspired him with fresh motives to exertion. Receiving as much en- 
couragement as a timid and respectful lover can expect so long as his senti- 
ments remain undeclared, George for a time indulged in blissful antici- 
pations of future happiness, though without distinctly examining the foun- 
dation on which they were placed. A cessation in the visits of Miss Burton 
| first led him into a train of uneasy reflections on this subject, and compelled 
| him to deal faithfully with hisown heart, and to investigate his intentions, 
From his sister, George learned that there was no diminution in Miss Bar- 














| ton’s regard tor her. On the contrary, Emily deciared that sie found her 
| increasingly kind and attentive, with this only difference, that she avoided all 
| occasions of intercourse with her brother. It was evident. then, that she was 
| influenced either by coquetry or the wishes of her friends. A little consid 
@ration convinced George that the latter was the true reason 


vere, perhaps, ty which a young man similarly circumstanced can be expo- 
|sed. From the period of his father’s death, young Belmort had observed 


the most rigid economy, denying himself even the reasonable and proper indul- | } 
| gences suitable to his age, in order to lay by part of his earnings towards the | w ish for my advice, you must allow me to say,that | think the intention you 
accomplishment of that object which he looked upon as the most sacred and | entertain relative to your father’s atfiirs, though it does great credit to yuur 
important of his life. ‘Though this pious fund was not yet sufficient to ena- | filial feelings, is rather singular, and the obligation more imagimary than real. 


} 
Hl 
| 
| 





And now followed a struggle between duty and inclination—the most se- | 
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position and circumstances have prescribed silence as your wisest and most 
borourable course. Now your altered situation and excellent prospects 
leave you at liberty to urge your suit. I hope and believe you possess 
the esteem of our dear Anna. You have my cordial appr bation and bless- 
ing.’ 

‘Thank you; this is only what I expected of you dear mother; but I 
feel far from sauguine as to my success. 1 think—that is, I hope—Anna 
and | understand each other; but, notwithstanding Mr. Burton's apparent 
cordiality, apprehend some difficultyrespecting the disposal 1 am about to 
make of my ready noney. You know I cannot marry without fonds, and I 
fear he will neither make m2 any advance, nor sanction the necessary de- 
lay. Tu that case, what | am to do 1s the question! 

‘Would it not be advisable to wait until you have met the creditors, and 
settled the business !’ suggested Mrs. Belmont. 

‘Dear mother, no. | cannot consent to keep Anna longer in suspense. 
I am no stoic, and my experience this night has cunvineed me that it would 
be unjust to her to postpone my declaration. No, no, { will seal my 
faie tu-morrow; and if Mr. Burton raises objections, Anna will at all 
events know that I am not to blame.’ 

Having made this magnanimous resolve, George went to bed, but not to 
sleep. Excited by his recent interview with Miss Burton, whose unaffected 
delicacy and womanly reserve had charmed and touched him, and agitated 
by douvts end fears as to the result of his interview with her father, he 
jay ruminating upon his prospects; and when at last he fell into an un- 
easy slumber, his dreams were but acontinuation of his waking reveries. 

With a beating heart did our hero knock at the door of Mr. Barton’s Louse 
on the following morning, end requesta private aud ence of thatgentieman. 
Ou being ushered into the horary, George at once explaned the object of his 
visit with the eloquence which true feeling never fails to inspire, urging his 
long-cherished atfection, and touching slightly upon the pain and anxiety he 
had endured whilst following the course he deemed honourable with his sense 
of the relative positions of Miss Burton and himself. So far all seemed 
prosperous. Nothing could exceed the urbanity of Mr. Burton, who warmly 
commended the line of conduct pursued by his young friend, and expressed 
himself much obliged by it; but when George proceeded to state briefly and 
sitaply the obligations which devolved upon him, previous to his settlement 
in life, he was listened to with constrained politeness. In vain did he pause 
in his relation for an expression of sympathy or look of apprubation. A silent 
bow was the only token vouchsafed vy his auditor. Embarrassed, he scarcely 
knew why, George found himself at the end of his story with a copscious- 
ness that he had utterly failed in making the impression he had desired. 
After a pause of afew momeats, during which Mr. burton appeared wait- 
ing in expectation of some further communication, he said, ‘You are not so 
young a man, Mr. Belmont, nor so ignorant cf the worid, as to entertain 
any romantic notions respecting Jove in a cottage, 1 presume; I am there- 
fore at a loss to understand your precise motive im honouring me with this 
explanation.’ With increased confusion George replied that he had hoped 
for Mr. Burton’s advice, (he had well nigh said assistance.) He consider- 
edit his duty thus explicitly to state his circumstances previous to making 
any attempt lo ascertain the sentiments of Miss Burtom towards himself, a 
poin. on which he felt naturally most solicitous; and his prospects being 
now good, he trusted a little delay would not prove a serious objection. 

‘Certainly not,’ was Mr. Burton’s reply; ‘but since you have expressed a 





| ble him to redeem his pledge, he was master of a sum large enovgh to place | Lt is well known that your father’s misfortunes were the result of untoward 
| him in a situation to ask the hand of his beloved Anna. Delay might endan-| circumstances, and not of any misconduct on his part. He acted throughout 


| ger the happiness of his life. He could not bear that the woman he loved 
should labour under the imputation of indulging a preference for one who 
did not possess the sanction of her parents, or who was regarded by them as 


an inferior. Besides, it would only be delaying the payment of his father's 
| debts; 





in an upright manner, and no blame can possibly attachto his memory. It 
appesrs tome unnecessary that you should inconvenience yourself for the 
sake of doing woat neither law nor equity requires of you.’ 

‘[ will not attempt to argue the point wih you, sir,’ George modestly an- 


his intentions would remain the same—his exertions receive additi- | swered; ‘but ] must remind you that I am bourd by a voluntary and so- 


| oual stimulus from Anna’s approval and sympethy. With such arguments | lemn promise, given at a time when such engagements are deemed most 


did George fora time endeavour to persuade himself that he might, without 
injustice, defer the execution of his long treasured project; but, finally, 
a sense of right triumphed, and his renewed determination to redeem his 
pledge imparied to his agitated and troubled spirit a degree of peace to 
which he had been for some time ¥ stranger. 

The affection which George Belmont bore his mother operated as a power- 
ee motive to his perseverance in the path of duty. Her confidence in him 
| 
| 


was, he knew, unbounded. The hope that he would be the instrument of 
wiping away the only blotupon the memory of her beloved husband, had 
hitherto proved the cordial which had sustained and cheered her during the 
seclusion and privations of her widowhood, imparting to her declining years 
semething of the hopefulness of youth, as she fondly pictured the time 
when, through the medium of the son, the honour of the father should be 
fully established, and her children receive the reward of their virtuous ex- 
ertions and self-denial in the respect of the wise and good. ‘To disappoint 
these cherished hopes, and betray the trust reposed in him, George felt to 
be impossible ; and he regarded it as most fortunate that, just at this time, 
he was requested by ris employer to undertake a journey to America. 
| The mission about to be intrusted to him was important and confidential. 
The period of his stay was uncertain; but, on the other haud, the pecu- 
niary advantages it held out were considerable ; and it was even hinted 
that a partnership might prove the result of a satisfactory arrangement of 
the business. 

When George cummunicated to his mother the offer he had received, she 
at once advised him to accept it, adding, that the loss of his society would be 
more than compensated for by her couviction that both his bodily and mental 
health would be benefited by the change. With cheerful alacrity did this 
judicious parent superintend the necessary preparations for his departure, 
wiscly avoiding all unnecessary and sentimentalregrets; and whilst both moth- 
er and son refrained from explanations respecting the principal reason 
which reconciled them to the separation, they fully understood and ap- 
preciated the generosity and delicacy of each other. 

We hope ourreaders will not condemn George if we confess that he actu- 
ally sailed for New York without making a single effort to communicate 
with the object of his affections ; and Anna—but we forbear investigating 
minutely the state of the lady’s feelings; it will suffice to say, that, al- 
lowing for the due proportiun of the self-inflicted torments to which lovers 
are liable, she believed that she discerned the true state of the case, and, 
strong in faith, she hoped for the best. 

e will pass over the eighteen months spent by Mr. Beimont in the United 
States, and introduce him again to our readers at the end of thattime, greatly 
Improved both in manner and circumstances. Extensive intercourse with 
the world, joined to the information he had gained in his travels, had done 
much to correct the too retiring and «almost bashful demeanour of the clerk, 
whose sedentary and retired habits had kept him ignorant of the formes of pol- 
ished society. Having skilfully transacted the business on which he was 
sent, he had received as the reward of hisexertions a small share in the lu- 
crative concern to whose interest he had unremittingly devoted himself for 
the last ten years; and though buta month had elapsed since his arrival 
in England, he had had ample time to prove the truth of the proverb—* Men 
will praise thee when thon doest well to thyself.’ 

*A month! can it be only a month since my son’s return home?’ thought 
Mrs. Belmont, as she sat awaiting the return of the young people from an 
evening party given by George’s late employer, for the express purpose of 
introducing Mr. Belmont to a select circle of his friends ; ‘ and§yet how many 
events seems crowded into that short space. My dear George a servant no 
longer, but a partner in the most extensive concern in C ; his long-hoard- 
ed and hardly-earned savings increased to an amount sufficient to enable him 
to call together the creditors of his father, and satisfy all their just demands ; 
and my daughter—my modest, affectionate Emily—enabled, by his means, to 
mix on terms of equality with the society she is fitted to adorn. ‘ Surely, 
goodness and mercy have followed me,” and my ‘“‘ mourning is turned into 
rejoicing.”’ As these and similar reflections passed through the mind of 
the mother, her heart swelled with emotions of grautude to Him who has 
styled himself the God of the fatherless and widow. She was aroused by 
Carriage-wheels, and ina few minutes was joined by her children. 

‘Oh, mamma!’ exclaimed Emily, as ehe warmly embraced her, ‘ you 
should have been with us this evening to witness your son’s triumph. I as- 
sure you Mr. Belmont has created quite a sensation, and been the lion of the 
party.’ 

‘Nay, you do injustice to the successful debut ofj Miss Belmont,’ ob- 
served her brother gayly , ‘ what think you, mother, of our little demure gov- 
erness setting up for a belle?’ ; 


‘But, seriously,’ pursued the young lady, ‘it has been highly amusing 
to witness the polite attentions we have both received from persons who lately 
would have treated us as inferiors. Mr. Burton, especially, was extremely 
cordial, and so puinted in his behaviour to George, that Anna was evident- 
ly distressed by it, and I thought her unusually reserved. If I am not mista- 
ken, he gave you a pressing invitation to his house, Mr. Belmont?” 

* Yes,’ replied George, ‘I am happy to say he did. And now, mother, if 
you are not too tired and sleepy, 1 should be glad to ask your adviceon a 
subject of great importance to me.’ 

‘I understand you, my dear son, and my advice is—marry. Hitherto your 

















sacred.’ 

* Wel!, well,’ rejoined Mr. Burton, ‘ there is no need of hurry. Let me re- 
commend you to take time to reconsider the matter. Do nothing in haste, 
my young friend. A few years cannot affect the spirit ot the promise. 
Allow me to recal] your words, [hope alittle delay will not prove a serious 
objection.’ Here Mr. Burton indulged in a patronising laugh ; then rising, he 
added, ‘In the meantime, [ shall be happy to introduce you to Miss Burton 
with whom you cantalk over this weighty affair, ‘ihe influence of the la- 
dies is, we know, most powerful; and should you decide to make use of th 
cash for a time, I shall raise no obstacles to your wishes, and regret that my 
affairs will not admit of my doing more at present.’ 

The mortification and disappointment George had experienced during 
this conversation were amply atoned for by the cordiality with which Anna 
sympathised in his views, and strengthened his purposes. Had her father 
commended his intentions, and offered to find him means of marrying with- 
out delay, be could not have had a lighter heart, or more buoyant spirits, 
than were the resulta of his explanation with the daughter, in whose affection 
and constancy he felt unbounded reliance. True, their union must be post- 
poned, and that to an indefinite period; but they should commence life free 
and unshackled, indebted to their mutual prudence and self-denial for that ins 
dependence which they only can appreciate who have known the misery ari- 
sing from a load of debt 

About a week alter George’s interview with Mr. Burton, that gentleman, 
whilst seated at breakfast, glancing over the county newspaper, observed, 
to his no small surprise, an advertisement addressed to the creditors of the 
late Mr. Belmont, appointing an early day for the examination and discharge 
of their respective claims. With a mixture of sarcasm and vexation, he 
commented upon what he styled the quixotic folly of the cool and unimpas- 
sioned lover he congratulated his daughter on possessing. To his remarks 
Anna listened in silence; but the expression ot her fine countenance, and her 
whole demeanour, evinced such perfect contentment, such calm and settled 
happiness, that the man ofthe world was abashed, as the conviction flashed 
across his mind that his child enjoyed a feiicity superior in kind, and more 
lasting in duration, than ever could result from the realisation of the most 
brilliant schemes of a merely selfish nature. There are moments when the 
most worldly characters are compelled to believe in the existence of disinter- 
ested virtue; and it is seldom such belief reaches the understanding through 
the medium of the affections, without exercising a beneficial and softening 
influence. Certain it is, that from this tme Mr. Burton refrained from any 
alusions to George’s folly ; and though he stood aloof from rendering active 
serVice tothe lovers, he offered no obstacle to Mr. Belmont’s visits as his 
daughter's affianced husband. 

A little more than a year elapsed after Mr. Belmont’s return from America, 
before he found himself able to offer a home to his beloved Anna. Jt would 
doubtless have required a much longer time, had not her wishes and views 
been moderate as his own. Who can describe his happiness as he sat by 
he clear bright fire on his own hearth, his wife by his side, fully alive to the 
sweet iuiluences of home and domestic enjoyment, heightened by the con- 
sciousness that to his own persevering exertions he was indebted for his pres- 
ent position and prospects ! 

The young people had been married only a month, and had thet day re- 
turned from their wedding tour. The friends assembled to welcome them 
were departed. The skill and good taste of Emily, who had during their ab- 
sence arranged their little establishment, had been warmly commended by 
the bride, who was by no means insensible to the importance of being mis- 
tress of a house she could call her own. It was Saturday evening. The mor- 
row must usher them into the little world of which henceforward they should 
form a part; andthere are few young couples, with affection as true and strong 
as theirs, but regret the termination of the marriage excursion. To mix 
in general society, give and receive the visits of mere acquaintances, and 
engage in the every-day business of life, appears, under such circumstances, 
no inconsiderable sacrifice. So thought our bride and bridegroom, who 
discussed their future plans, and indulged in past reminiscences on this 
vening with as much seriousness as if they apprehended it was the last 
they should spend alone. 

* And now, Anna,’ inquired George, ‘ tell me candidly, do you not regret 
advising me to reject the offered loan of my partner, that we might have 
commenced life with a little more style ?’ ‘ No, indeed, I do not.’ 

‘ But, dearest, only consider the remarks your genteel acquaintances will 
— on the very plain and unpretending furniture, and the smallness of the 

ouse 

‘ Fortunately I shail not heartheir remarks,’ returned she laughing; ‘ and 
if I did, I could assure them that I have more pleasure in knowing that what 
we possess is truly our own, than all the borrowed style in the world 
could afford me ’ 


‘To say nothing of the pleasure your generous heart experiences in the sa- 
crifice you made for my mother,’ added ber husband with tenderness. 

‘Oh, George, let that subject never more be mentioned between us. 
You humble and mortify me by such allusions. 1 must indeed be selfish 
to hesitate between the comfort of our dear parent and a silver tea-ser- 
vice, which after all would have been rather out of place here.’ 

‘Yet your father gave you money for that express purpose, and how can 
you account to him for its non-appearance !’ 
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‘ Oh, as to that, I shall preserve a discreet silence. 1 hardly expect he 
will inquire ito the history of my magniticent dowry.’ a 

‘{f he shou!d, I will provide you with an answer,’ said George, rising 
and unlocking a small closet placed in a recess, and displaying to the as- 
tonished gaze of his bride a handsome collection of plite, consisting of 
tea and cotlee equipaye, silver cake basket, und candlestick. ae 

* My dear George, how came you by these expensive articles !’ she inquir- 
ed 

Her husband placed a letter in her hand, and gently drawing her to tle 
sofa, sat by her side as she read it. It was from the creditors of the late 
Mr. Belmont, and was dated two months previous to the time of George's 
marriage. [ts purport was to inform him that, wishful to offer him a testi- 
monisl of their esteem, they had made a selection of plate, which they 
trusted: would prove acceptable in the interesting circumstences in which 
they understood him to be placed. ‘To this announcement was subjomed a 
list of the articles. Various were the emotions of the young wife as she read 
Feelings of gratified affction, however, predominated ; and, finding uo words 
to express them, a few unbidden tears fell on the letter as she quietly :efold- 
ed it. Her fond husband kissed them away. 

* You do not inquire why I kept this atfair a secret,’ he remarked. — 

‘I suppose you wished to give me an agreeable surprise ?’ she replie d. 

‘I did at frst; but when your father presented you with money to pur- 
chase plate, and you insi-ted upon applying it to my mother’s use, | loved 
you so dearly for your self-denial, that I a'most feared to break the charm 
be te'iing you of our riches ; so I put it off, that I mightthe longer admire my 
wife’s superiority to the foibles of her sex.’ Agcy 

‘Your wife thanks you; but you overrate my philosophy if you imagine 
that I shall not feel pride and pleasure in the possession of this delicate 
and welltimed present.’ 

‘Then you will not think it out of place even in our small house, eh, 
Anna?’ 

‘No, truly; I can think nothing out of place which serves to remind me 
that your noble and disinterestea conduct has gained the esteem and appro- 
bation you so well merit.’ ; 

‘Rather, my dear wife, let this costly gift serve to inspire us with a thank 
fal recollection of the past, that, in all our future struggles between inclina- 
tion and duty, we may be enabled to exercise the self-control whch at this 
moment so greatly augments our happiness.’ 

Wich such views and principles, it 1s almost needless to add that the Bel- 
monts continned a prosperous and happy family. [n the course of time 
Emily married, with the approbation of her mother and brotner. in the house 
of her daughter Mrs. Belmont found a comfortab!e home, and lived many 
years, surrounded by her children’s children, fully realising the truth of the 
wise man’s sayiog— The just walketh in his integrity ; his children are bles- 
sed after him.’ 


————_ 
THE OPIUM SMOKER. 


‘That whicltis round,’ said Yenfoo, an eminent philosopher, two thou- 
sand years ago, ‘cannot be squared; the black-haired race, children of 
Heaven-iescended Him, can never change ; that which is, 2s, and so willre- 
main to the remotest ages!’ How the course of nature was interrupted, 
and the revered Yenfoo proved a false prophet, will shortly be seen. ; 

A most respectable man was old Hing, and very much looked up to in 
the village of Fragrant Streams, at the foot of the Weiling mountain, where 
he owned inuumerable mow, or acres, of fruitful land laid out in fields of 
wheat, and maize, and sugar-cane. For a man well to do in the world, old 
Hing was not uxorious : indeed he had only five wives, and a slave girl, who 
upon attaining the mature age of thirteen, was to be preferred to the hon- 
ourable station of sivth His “string of pearls’? was small—that is to say, 
he had but two sons; two pretty fittle daughters, or “ golden lilies,” being 
counted as mere incumbrances. 

It would have been strange, indeed, if this worthy man had uot been 
prosperous ; his ancestors having not only consulted the oracles respecting 
the site of his house, but having actually laid the first stone under the influ- 
ence of the Star of Justice. Luxuriant clumps of the graceful bamboo, and 
venerable leichee and cotton-trees shaded the house from the morning sau, 
while the ground sloped gradually upwards from the front door to the tields, 
offering not the slightest obstruction to the influx of wealth. Equally sera- 
pulous had they been in the internal arrangements, adhering strictly and 
rigidly to the ancient custom. Over the door was inscribed in letters of 
gold, on a vermillion ground, “ Peace and happiness to all who go out or 
come in.” On the right of the door was a recess in the wall where sticks 
of burning incense were offered to the gods night and morning. On the 
walls of the reception-hall were suspended mmmerous cliarms, the Koo-tung- 


cursed his mother, and the other slaves were noisy. In fact, confusion 
reigued in the eulimary department of old Hing’s establishment. A most 
tempting dish, the especial object of the lady’s visit to the kitchen, nothing 
less, in fact, than otha 2 frogs stewed in oil, and garnished with sliced lotus 
aud chestuuts, was actually spoilt !—the wheat-cakes were burned, and dirty 
chopsticks placed before old Hing! 

‘The astonishment and wonder created by these incidents (which were 
attributed by Nurse Posey to the visit of a malignant demon, who was 
known to lurk in the Weiling mountain) was succeeded by grief and con- 
sternation, when Hingpoo insisted upon having all the poppies on the estate 
brought home. What could he want with them? (The student said no- 
thing of the discovery he had made.) Old Hivg plucked outa handful of 
his beard, aud fasted an entire day, and cosienited with Chang, the school- 


master, but could make nothing of his son’s alarming conduct. Nurse Po- 
sey shook her venerable head ; she kuew what she knew. Had her advice 


been followed, and the San-keé-too, or triangular spell, tied round his neck, 
the spirit of madness could not have seized upon hin In vain did they 
argue with him: neither his father’s counsel nor his mother’s tears had the 
slightest effect upon him. Equally futile were his assurances that he was 
of sane mind; and when, exasperated at their opposition to desires so mod- 
erate, he seized the trembling steward by the teal, exclaiming, ‘Son of the 
Devil, bring me the poppies ? a general rush was inade from the apart- 
ment, and messengers despatched for Gaou, the Bu (hist priest. so famous 
for his skill in magic, and the efficacious potency of is soelle. 

Upon the arrival of this holy man, Hingpoo was | ):luced to submit to an 
exatnination, which he absolutely refused to do un: | lie saw how much he 
grieved his parents by his obstinacy. The priest, saving pronounced in 
mystic language a very powerful anathema, proceed: «{ to examine the eyes 
and hands of the supposed madman. He then inserived the seven magical 
circles ou a plate of zinc, and produced the sacred tortoise, which he con- 
sulted in mysterious silence, Having prostrated himself three times, his tore- 
head each time touching the plate of zine, and repeated another spell, he 
declared to the awe-stricken parents and bystanders that he was perfectly 
satisfied of the nature of Hingpoo’s ailment. ‘ Huentau, the god whorides 
upona tiger, has been ieeied, and has permiited a maliguaut spirit to en- 
chant the youth.’ 

This belief was deeply impressed upon the minds of all, when the student 
exclaimed, ‘ may you die in a jail for a false priest and a liar!’ 

The venerable divine, meekly pocketing the insult as the stingless shaft 
of insanity, then commanded that a picture of the offended deity should be 
suspended on a wall facing the south, and an offering of sandal-wood_in- 
cense and laquered pig be placed, with proper solemnities, before it. Hav- 
ing seen all this done, the room was cleared, and everybody left, it being 
impions to watch a god while he is eating. The priest retired with old 
Hing to smoke a pipe and drink a cup of tea, Bi waited the issue of 
his spells and the offering. The poor old man was garrulous and communi- 
cative on the subject of his son’s misfortune ; and the priest, being natural- 
ly ofacharitable aud symputhising nature, eucouraged him in the kindest 
manner to proceed — With what exemplary patience and meekness did the 
divine graduaily inform himself of the history of the case! Hingpoo would 
not be satisfied without poppies. Ah! ‘twas indeed lamentabie ; but 
hope for the best. After some time the priest returned to the room where 
the offering had been made, and declared himself highly satisfied with the 
result. ‘The god is appeased,’ said he ; ‘the youth will suffer no more.— 
Let him have the poppies !’ ; 

With what joy did the now happy parents embrace Hingpoo, who, upon 
seeing the loads of poppies brought in, became instantly calin and collect- 
ed. ‘The learned and holy priest was liberally recompensed, and his fame 
spread for miles and miles around 

We shall not detain the reader with a prolix account ot how Hingpoo for 
some time smokedjthe dried poppy-stems, till, finding the supply insufticient, 
he was induced to seek « more eeonomical method of gratifying his taste. 
Suflice it to say that, after much thought and experiment, he discovered that 
by making an incision in the stem of the living plant, and collecting the 
exuding juice, he might obtain an unlimited jon of its heavenly princi- 
ple, which, by exposure to the sun, became inspissated, and of much more 
potent virtue than the simple stalk. Equally bootless would it be to tell 
how the slave Ying, suddenly surprising Hingpoo in the act of smoking ‘dried 
poppy juice,’ beheld with awe and astonishment its etfects; how he repeated 
to the cook what he had seen, expatiating on the beaming eye, lustrous and 
dilated, and the extraordinary happy trance in which he found his master. 
It will be enough to state, that the wondertul discovery having transpired, 
spread with the rapidity of lightning through the village of Fragrant 
Streams, where nothing was soon thought of but opium-smoking. 24 

Hingpoo’s feelings on the subject are thus stated, in a letter to his rever- 
end preceptor, Dr. Wangleeking, of Heavenly Wisdom Street, Nanking :— 





king, or old brass mirror, for repelling demons, occupying a conspicuous 
place. At each bed-head was hung a dagger of coins, celebrated for its ef- 
ficacy in keeping out ghosts; and the good old custom of nailing the peach 
charm to the door, on the first day of the year, was never neglected in this 
virtuous family, 

Old Hing being the elder of the village, and having frequently to settle 
—— among his neighbours, when his decision was never disputed, had 
imbibed a certain relish for power ; and as he was wout of an evening to 
recline under the shade of a bichee and inhale the fragrant weed, while he 
contemplated the rich acres around him, he had constant opportunities of 
learning from the villagers the great respect in which he was held. The 
conviction of his greatness resolved him to make his eldest son the candidate 
for official appointments, that he might through him perpetuate the honour 
of his name. 

As a preparatory step, the youth was sent to study under a distinguished 
professor, to qualify hin for graduating at the next public examination.— 
Hingpoo, for :o was the first scion of Hing named, had been absent from 
his family for three years, during which time he had made rapil progress in 
his studies, when he returned on a visit to his paternal roof. Here, caressed 
by his relations and honoured by his neighbours, he relaxed nothing of his 
ardour in the pursuit of knowledge ; indeed, the youth was ambitious and 
aspired to become a great man. With a volume of the sage Confucius, or 
an essay of Mencius, he would wander into the fields to stady. The subtle 
doctrine of Budhism and the discoveries of the astronomer Chong were 
alike familiar to him ; and whether he mused on the theory of transmigra- 
tion, or digested the more palpable truths that the earth is square, and that 
China is its centre, surrounded by a few small islands, whose inhabitants 
are uncivilized barbarians, the conviction was always present that he was 
destined to be a child of fame. How it was that this carly promise of great- 
ness was never realized, is inexplicable ; it is to be feared, however, that 
Hingpoo was neglectful of the rites of religion, and that, by omitting to sac- 
rifice to Kweising, the spirit of the north star, and patron of learning, le had 
forfeited the protection of that deity, without which no scholar can ever hope 
to prosper. 

Under tlie shade of a cotton-tree, fanned by the cool south breeze, Hing- 
poo delighted to recline, and enjoy undisturbed the sweets of literature.— 
The grass was smooth and soft, and hundreds of large red flowers, withlong 
stems, waved their heads in solemn dignity, seeming to sympathise in his 
abstraction. Now the student was of a choleric temperament; and on 
one eventful and never-to-be-forgotten day, having vainly tried to solve a 
rather abstruse question in meta hysics, regardless of decorum and the Con- 
fucian principles of philosophy, Se vented his disappointment and vexation 
A rope up by the roots a number of the harmless flowers. No sooner 
had he perpetrated the act, than he became conscious and ashamed of his 
folly. Moralizing on the necessity of self-command, he was listlessly con- 
ee ree he he! made, when he observed a milky humour gush- 
ing from the wounded stems, emitting a peculiar and pleasing odour. Hing- 
poo did not know that he had discovered Orvium. 

Curiosity prompted him to taste, and a portion of the juice soon pass 
ed his eagar lips. He tasted once again, and slept, and dreamed snch 
dreams as made him sorry to awake. O gods and demons! why did he 
wake? 

Day after day Hingpoo returned to the spot, and plucked the flowers and 
sipped their juice, so that in a very short time but few remained. He then 


‘To the very learned Dr. Wangleeking, eminent man, may he live a thou- 
sand years !—From his stupid younger brother and pupil, Hingpoo, ot the 
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write, or left what he had written at home. His locks were now trimmed, 
and a conscious importance gleamed in his eloquent eyes, as he turned them 
towards the fuir and noble heads which bent down to receive his apology.— 
Every whisper—and there were some hundreds of ladies present—was 
hushed, and the poet began. | remeinber there was a stateliness in his lan- 
guage, and the measured tones did not fall so pleasantly upon my ear as the 
1alf-whispered accents in which ‘Mary of Buttermere’ was described to 
my childish understanding. ‘He must acknowledge his error,’ he said, 
‘his error—the lecture was no/; but the assembly before him must recol- 
lect, that the Muses would not have been old maids, except for want of a 
dowry.’ The witticism was reccived with as much applause as a refined 
andience could decorously manifest, und the harangue proceeded. I began 
to think, as Coleridge went on, that the lecture had been left at home on 
purpose ; he was so eloguent—there was such a combination of wit and po- 
etry in his similes—such fancy, such a finish in his illustrations: yet, as we 
salad home after the lecture, [ remember that we could not call to mind 
any real instruction, distinct impression, or new fact, imparted to us by 
the great theorist. It was all fancy, flourish, sentiment, that we had 
heard. 

Sir James Hall, the father of the noted Captain Basil Hall, was the next 
object of my early reminiscences. He wasavery peculiar being—shrewd, 
reflective, and scientific. He came to visit us, in order to watch the chemic- 
al processes in a manufactory near tous. This was his object: his recrea- 
tion was tormenting and frightening us poor children, by making faces be- 
hind our chairs, then touching us to call our attention; swinging us so high 
that our little feet touched the tree tops, and we screamed with terror ; 
springing upon us from behind a holly-bush, or pushing us down upon half- 
broken ice, then rescuing us with a rude ileus His mornings were 
given to deep scientific pursuits, grave thoughts, elaborate researches; his 
evenings—how like all Scotsmen—to jigs, and practical jokes: yet he was 
simple and gentle as the children whom he loved, and who loved him ; and 
we heard of his departure, protracted week after week, with sorrow. 

Sir James was caoucaiel in our circle of friends by the far-famed Leslie, 
that prince of philosophic coxcombs; who, with round shining face, and 
sleek hair, delovaied from his travelling carriage to step, smirking and 
ogling, into our well-tilled drawing-room. Fat, coarse, and vain, the great 
precursor of Davy elicited uothing but suppressed laughter from the fair 
circle of merry girls whom he strove to fascinate. He was profound—far 
more profound, we were told, than our friend Sir James Hall: but he was 
aseli-worshipper, the idol of an Edinburgh céterie, whose praises rang in 
his ears as he descended to our southern sphere. A strange compound of 
love and chemistry, it was well for Leslie that he lived not in these degene- 
rate days, when his splendid attainments would not have rescued his ab- 
surdities from periodical ridicule, his person from caricaturists, nor his so 
ciety from being pronounced an infliction. 

Years passed away; and when, by matured perceptions and improved 
intellect, { was enabled to appreciate sucha privilege. I had the happiness 
of knowing Mackintosh. 

Our dawning acquaintance was heightened into a something less close than 
friendship, more intimate than ordinary acquaintance, by an illness with 
which | was afflicted. It resembled, at first, the fatal disease of which a 
favourite daughter had recently died, and the sensitive feelings of the most 
amiable of men were touched by the detail of symptoms which recalled the 
anguish which he had endured. He called almost daily to enquire after iny 
health, and supplied me with books, admirably chosen for the diversion of 
an invalid, whose weakened mind could not grasp what was abstruse, yet 
whose nerves might not sustain the impression of exciting fiction, Among 
other books, he thus introduced me to Ncott’s ‘ Lives of the Novelists,” that 
charming little work, which Mackintosh warmly applanded; and no one 
could more delicately or critically enter into those masterly estimates of the 
merits of each novelist, with which Scott has enriched this work. ‘I love 
fiction so much,’ said Sir James to me one day, ‘ that there is a sort of rival- 
ship between me and C sG t which can get hold first of the 
last new novel.’ 

During my recovery from the illness referred to, I used to sit at a window, 
and watch the slow steps of Sir James as he paced to and fro the walks of a 
garden near. Drooping as his figure now was—for he was approaching his 
sixtieth year—there was yet something noble in that tall, athletic form, rear- 
ed among the hills of Invernesshire, but recently shaken in its strength by 
the enteebling latitudes of India. Calm, but pensive, was the expression of 
Sir James’s countenance at that period. All fiery passions were in him sup- 
pressed by the truest philosophy, the most perfect and practical benevo- 
lence. But disappointment, perhaps, that his resplendent talents had long 
spent their force in remote and thankless exertions, the indifference of some 
political and early friends, the uumerited estrangement of others; the con- 
viction that his own opinions, carefully weighed, and slowly brought to ma- 
turity, were far too moderate for the rising faction, far too liberal for that 
whose sun was setting, must have brought painful and anxious thouglits to 








village of Fragrant Streams, at the foot of the Weiling monntain. who, pros- 
trating himself nine times, humbly presents this at the board of his 
honour. 
‘Three moons have passed, Oh eminent inan!—the peach tree has blos- 
somed and is bare,—since the radiant lustre of your countenance lighted on 
the face of your pupil! — Like the sightless beggar have 1 groped my way 
without a guide: as a tender vine deprived of its support have I drooped and 
withered. Since we parted [ have been as a ship without a rudder, as an 
uprooted lotus floating on the wave ! 
‘Confucius aphorised, “ There’s wisdom in a stone; a tree is good, and 
every flower hath virtue.”” The god-like sage spoke truth, most learned 
and reverend preceptor. The poppy yields such fruit as few men wot of- 
Its juice is heaven, and the smoke divine. 
‘Ye gods and demons! what delightful dreams I’ve dreamed! A man of 
earth, 1 do forget the earth, to roam in realms celestial. What joys un- 
known are centred in the poppy,—the rich man’s doctor and the beggar’s 
friend! Woes are forgotten, sickness hides its head, fools become wise, 
and wise men rival gods, who taste the poppy’s juice! Smoke, most revered 
preceptor, smoke, and taste of heaven's joys. 
‘For the lightning glance of Dr. Wangleeking, eminent man, from his 
younger brother, Hingpoo. 
‘3d Moon, 10th day.’ 
A sample of the opium accompanied this epistle, and, on the professor's 
recommendation, became popular in Nanking, whence it soon spread over 
the empire. Thus it was that the pernicious but enchanting luxury, or vice, 
of opium-smoking took root in China. 
The produce of the country soon became insufficient to meet the increas- 
ing demand for opium, which was accordingly imported from foreign coun- 
tries to such an extent, that the consequent efflux of bullion alarmed the 
government, and gave rise to the most rigorous prohibitions. The ob- 
stinate and futile endeavours of the ‘Son of Heaven’ to enforce these prohi- 
bitions, and the unyielding pertinacity with which the nation has clung to 
the luxury, have plunged one of the finest conntries in the world into a dis- 
astrous war, severed a portion of the empire, and humbled to the dust the 
proudest monarch of earth. 
The annals of the world present no similar example of the growth of a 
habit, which flourished, was fostered and prized, as the difficulties and 
danger of its indulgence increased. From the statesman who framed the 
em down to the peasant who was ruthlessly sacrificed for their in- 
ringement, all tasted the Lethean joys of the pipe, all sought the dreaming 
wali of opium, —the scholar to sharpen his wit, the sensualist to drown 
ennui, the starving peasant to forget realities ! 

The philosopher Yenfoo for once was wrong!—London paper. 

LITERARY RETROSPECT OF THE DEPARTED 

GREAT. 
BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 

My earliest recollections are of Coleridge taking me upon his knee, and 
telling me, with a plaintive voice, and with an emphasis that I can never 
forget, the story of Mary of Buttermere, then a recent subject of popular 


collected the dried stalks, and carried them lome and stored them in his | discourse. His pallid face, his long black hair suffered, with the character- 


chamber, sedulously guarding the secret of his discovery from the know- 
Now it happened that his thrifty mother, one day su- 
g the cwisine, required some dried sticks to feed the fire, and re- 
collecting that she had seen some, as she thought, in Hingpoo’s chamber, 
forthwith despatched the younger son, Hinglee, to bring them, and the trea- 


ledge of his family. 
permtendin 


sured poppy-stalks were heaped upon the fire. 


As luck would have it, a entered the kitchen at the moment, and 
iis brother in the act of blowing the ignited 


beheld in a transport of horror 
stalks into a flame. 


‘ Kwei-tsze, son of the devil!’ shouted he,and smote the child ; ‘ may your 


mother be violated! You’ve burned my poppies !’ 

Eccentric as this style of objurgation may appear to European readers 
it is by no means uncommon in China; indeed, it is used by man, woman, 
and child, on every occasion, whether to express grief, joy, astonishment, 
or rage. Buttoresume. Thick columns of smoke arose from the burning 
stalks, and Hingpoo’s rage was arrested ; his brother dried his tears and fell 
asleep; mamma became suddenly voluble, laughing and singing, to the 
great astonishment of the slaves, who could by no means compreliend the 
reason of this glaring infringement of decorum ; and Hingpoo began to write 
odes upon the wall with a piece of charcoal. ‘ Hei-yah!’ muttered the 


istic affectation of Coleridge’s younger days, to fall about his neck,—the ap- 
pealing tones of his voice—the earnest gaze which he fastened upon my 
puzzled countenance, and the simple eloquence with which he told the sto- 
ry, are still present with me. Tears ran down his cheeks—for his were 
feelings that could be conjured up instantaneously. I must not omit to say, 
that this little scene was enacted before a large circle of admiring and sym- 
pathetic young women,—my elder sisters among the most approving—and 
while philosophers and literati looked on. = 

The poet visited the house at which I was staying, in the capacity of trav- 
elling companion to one of the most amiable and accomplished of men, a 
son of the great Wedgwood: an invalid, of a mind equal in delicacy to his 
. | drooping and sensitive frame. He was on his road to Naples, where he died 
of consumption, enjoying on his death-bed the reflection that he had been 
the first to discern the talents of Davy, whom he had encountered culling 
plants from the rocks near Penzance, and whom he introduced to Dr. Bed- 
He might also consider that he had, by his liberality, smoothed the 
rugged path of Coleridge’s mid-way career ; for the poet was at that time in 
great necessity. 

The next occasion on which I beheld Coleridge was when lecturing to a 


does 








cook, ‘this is truly astonishing!’ The cook himself became excited, and 


fashionable audience at the Royal Institution. He came unprepared to lec- 
ture. The subject was a literary one, and the poet had either forgotten to 


the heart of one too disinterested to grieve for his own privations, but natu 
rally desirous of employing those powers, of which he could not but be 
couscious. 

Such reflections may have accounted for the sadness, not to call it gloom, 

which was aways dispelled from the countenance of Mackintosh when a 
| friend, or even acquaintance approached; for he really loved society, nay, 

somewhat depended on it; not shutting up his thoughts and feelings from 
| the few, and disburdening them solely on the public, but imparting freely, 
easily, not voluminously and ponderously, the workings of his stored aud 
reflective mind. His prodigious memory was so chastised by judgment, as 
never to overpower. He needed not the foil of ordinary minds to set off 
his mental superiority. Among the select of France and England, by the 
side of Hallam and Sismondi, he surpassed all other minds in the extent of 
his knowledge and freshness of a With Cuvier and Herschel, the 
accomplished philosopher, great in science almost as in literature, shone 
fortl—in conversational tact, and in that quiet repartee, which, uttered by 
lis lips, was pointed, but never caustic, he could cope with Jeffrey. 

I saw him in his decline, but afew weeks before he was gathered to the 
tomb. It was after the slight, but fatal accident that brought into play lurk- 
ing mischief in the constitution, had occurred, that I took a last farewell of 
the historian aud philosopher, whose works a more thinking age is begin- 
ning fully to compechendl and to value. His face was then blanched almost 
to an unearthly hue; and the first conviction that I felt on looking at my 
revered friend was, that his shattered frame could sustain no fresh attack of 
disease. Alas! the axe was then laid at the root of the tree. I knew it not; 
but though he scarcely partook of any food, save the — and lightest, I 
trusted that he was convalescent. Never did I see him more cheerful.— 
Aun early friend of his family, a Scottish lady of condition, upwards of eighty, 
sat at his hospitable board, and recalled to him the days of Adam Smith, 
whom Sir James Mackintosh justremembered, and spoke of the childhood of 
Harry Brougham, Frank Horner, and James Mackintosh, as if they were 
but young men still, and she—already stepping into the grave, in her prime : 
a happy illusion, with which let none seek to interfere. 

In Hampstead churchyard, his grave only marked by a plain stone, no 
inscription save that of his name and age, lie the remains of this truly great, 
and truly good man. They repose by the side of the daughter whose death 
has been referred to; and near to a yew-tree, against which, as the clergy- 
man who read the Funeral Service over that daughter informed me, Sir 
James Mackintosh leaned, during the solemn rites, in an agony of grief; of- 
ten have I stood by it since, and recalled those lines of Cowper (that poet 
whose genius, and whose misfortunes ever met with deep sympathy from 
Mackintosh) :— 


“Could one wish bring thee, would I wish thee here ? 
I dare not trust my heart,—the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might : 
But, no; what we here call our life is such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
That I should ill requite thee to restrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again.” 


Who now remembers the man about whom all England was at one time 
talking, Blanco White? What a treasure he would be to some parties, 
could he arise from his grave, and lay bare again the secrets of the Brother- 
hood to which he belonged. I never liked him : young and unused as I 
was in the world, and before my initiation even into an university world, I 
always distrusted that meek, smooth face—that bland manner, caustic, nev- 
ertheless, on some points. He was then a red-hot, fiery,zealous Protestant— 
the character is not Christian, assert it whomay. It may be useful to a 
party, it may be sincere—I believe it; but the man who brings the bitter- 
ness of party spirit to bear upon the holiest, the mildest, the purest of 
themes, may bea polemic, but he cannot be a practical Christian. 

Many people doubted Blanco White’s sincerity ; I did not—for the time. 
He was aman, to judge by his writings, more than from any personal know- 
ledge of him, who took up any one side of a question with an earnestness 
that had much of the Jesuit in it; for it was varnished over with the most 
exquisite air of moderation. He died an Unitarian—most people were 
surprised—J was not. I am never surprised at the violent going from the 
South Pole to the North, their consistency is alone a matter of wonder. 

To return to Blanco White. I never conld look at him, without recalling 


the former monk to my mind’s eye, and fancy him singing motets and 
requiems with his brethren. It was a monk-like face—long, very longs 
white, smooth: there was an air of subdued determination, if one may “1° 
such a word—he looked like a man who had lived by rule, as if the passions 


Ah! I could not help shaping out the 





had been subjected to discipline. 
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tonsure on his head, and figuring to myself a cow! on his suoulders, or 
fancying him in a long, black, serge robe. 

I wonder whether any one ever enjoyed the singular fortune that I had, 
of seeing Mrs. Olivia Serres in respectable society—of hearing that queen- 
like looking cre «re talk naturally, and sanely ; and of having the especial 
honour of being introduced to her two daughters, Britannia and Cordelia. 

Mrs. Serres was not then either the Princess Olivia or the Princess of 
Poland, but the undoubted wife of Mr. Serres, landscape painter by appoint- 
ment to the royal family. She was very handsciue—at least, | thought her 
so; rouged, tall, fat, andacious. There was a mystery made by the family 
at whose house we met her, touching her birth—they believed in it, good 
creatures—an aged bookseller and his deaf wife; the most trusting, because 
the most honest and benevolent people in the world. 

I remember Mrs. Serres telling us the story of her uncle, Dr. Wilmot’s 
house, near Coventry, being broken into; and her interesting, by her 
courage and beauty, one of the robbers, aud his sparing her some favourite 
trinket, and her afterwards appearing against him at the Warwick assizes, 
where—and 1 can quite believe it—she excited the admiration of every 
one by her unparalleled replies during a severe cross-examination. She told 
the story well. She had patient and admiring listeners ; and I remember— 
I wes not twelve—being somewhat awed by the names her daughters had: 
I felt honoured by catching Britannia at blind-inan’s buff, and could hardly 
believe that it was really Cordelia who langhed so loud at hunt the slipper. 
I suppose royalty was in her head when these names were bestowed. At 
that time, however, Mrs. Serres depended a good deal upon the lavish 
bounty of a half-witted gentleman, who believed firmly in her claims, and 
worshipped her beauty, Some years afterwards, I heard of her greeting the 
late Duke of York out of ber window, as ‘Cousin Frederick.’ This was 
quite consistent with her effvoutery in private life. 

Coeval with my acquaintance with him, aud between the period of boy- 
hood and of college, was my more matured friendship with Charles Mills. 
Charles Mills! 1 think I hear those of my grand-children who may, at 
some future time, pick up this retrospect, among old bills, or old Jetters, 
ask, ‘Who was Charles Mills?’ I answer, ‘ Many a worse ian, many a 
writer with one third of his knowledge, has lived, and does live, whilst he 
is chiefly to be found in a dusty back room, (that is, his remains), at Messrs. 
Lougmans’, Paternoster Row. 

He was one of that race, my child, or children who may scan what this 
hand now writes, (having done, thank Heaven! for the present with these 
papers trom Lincoln’s Inn)—of a race quite gone by—cleau expunged from 
society—a laborious gentleman writer. A man of nae week: er circum- 
stances, not rich, who chose, from the love of letters, and the desire of 
fume, to dedicate himself to the fabrication of long historical works, the very 
subjects of which would drive our present authors to despair. History of 
Molammedanisin—History of the Crusades—History of Chivalry—acdimir- 
able, neglected works, written in a too ambitious style, with the ghost of 
Gibbon always in the writer’s view, presidiug over his library table, but 
excellent, nevertheless,—and, my daughters, or grand-danghters, or great- 
graud-daughters, they were pure! ‘The subjects were delicately handled ; 
tor their writer had aa infinite seuse of what was seemly, and was a Chiis- 
tial writer. 

He was, indeed, a sort of knight-errant in his notions of ladies, of whom 
he knew little enough, though le loved their society. 1 well remember 
the deference of his manner to them—how seldom he ventured to raise his 
fine, dark, beaming eyes to gaze on any young beauty. Yet, he was, though 
when { knew him inclining to the old bachelor, by no means wususceptible. 
But he lived in au ideal world. He lived with Gray, Pope, Addison. His 
intiinate associates were Warton, and Thomson; the companions of his 
lighter hours, Lady Mary Wortley, and Swift, or perhaps, Mrs. Ceutlivre, 
or Mrs. Oldfield,—no scandal! { mean to say, he spoke in their language, 
he almost thought their thoughts. He was remarkably conversant with 
dramatic literature, and I doubt not, was one of those who understood every 
point of a good actor, from John Kemble down to Blanchard. His quota- 
tions, in society, were infinite—his manner gentle, but not devoid of 
pedantry. Pedantry! What an antiquated characteristic! Like the stage- 
coaches, it will soon be a mark of age to remember that such a failing was 
ever known. With it, there has passed away the race of close readers— 
the habit of accuracy—the love and the knowledge of the old writers. 

_ [Twas on the top of a Cambridge coach when I passed, one day, the lodg- 

Ings Wiere my poor frieud Mills lived. I saw biim at the window, his face 

looked pale, I thought—he was standing, too, uwemployed. A faint smile | 
passed across his face as he saw me. 1 called to the guard, and jumped off, 

carrying ny carpet bag with me. Absolutely the dear fellow came down 

= the door to meet me. [never saw a frame more shattered. He had been 

ill, broken a blood-vessei, he told me, in his weak accents (he stuttered a 

a but was doing remarkably well now. Alas! He had wintered in 

Pisa years belore for that same melancholy symptom. IT never saw hiin 

more. He took me into his room, up-stairs, welllined with well-preserved 

books, neat as a don’s rooms, with a good fire, a disused desk, an easy chair. 

and prints of one or two favourite authors over the chimney-piece. 1 re- 

collect, lad as I was, envying all this comfort. Poor Mills! it was an easy 
cheerful decline, I heard; he was never well enough to admit, after that, 
such haruin-scaruin fellows as myself. 1 do not believe he was more than 
thirty-six years old when he died. 

I had left college, when fate introduced me to Miss Landon How could 
ny mother, fate’s instrument, let me run such a risk? I can recollect her 
when she lived in Sloane-street with her grand-mother; indeed, I remember 
her before that time. I recall her exactly: short, not slight, with a most 
blooming, glowing complexion, beautiful teeth, expression ; everything but 
features—that is, the features were insignificant—they were not unpleasing. 
She could not have been above eighteen, but she had a fashion of wearing a 
fanciful little cap on the top of her head, and that suited her exactly. It 
Was an eccentric appearance that she made. She dressed then upon an 
idea—a sweeter voice I never heard; T mean in speaking. I do not believe 
that she sang, or that she had any knowledge of music. She had an inborn 
courtesy of manner, that flattered you, whether she wished it or not: a 
bt sal ge excitable nature. We met, oue evening—but stay—I must sit and 
think of her awhile. She is too precious a remembrance to be merely 
made notes of. I should like here to record all that I knew of her, felt for 
her, heard of her. I must sit down to do it more at my leisure. 
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ON THE UTILITY AND IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT 
PROOPS AND CAVALRY IN THE FIELD, EXEMPLIFIED BY 
SEVERAL INSTANCES DURING THE WAR IN SPAIN. 

BY MAJOR PATTERSON. 

' Continued from Albion of January 18. 

Few will venture to deny that when Wellington and Massena ‘ measured 
swords _at Fuentes d’Onor, the business was anything but child’s play ; and, 
with reference to that part of the affair where Moutbrun tried to force the 
light division squares, Napier says, ‘in all this war there was not a more 
dangerous hour for Eugland.’ And he said so justly, for the enemy had an 
overwhelming force of all arms in the field, of which his cavalry alone 
amounted to five thousand. Among the vicissitudes of the day two most ex- 
traordinary scenes were represented,—that of the French infantry making a 
charge on Stewart's cavalry, which caused them to withdraw behind the 
light division ; and as above related, Montbran, with the same troops, at 
tempting to storm the same division. 

Our cavalry, however, though numbering but a thousand, fought well 
throughout the day, and were effectual in protecting our forces on the plain; 
which, but for these, and Ramsay’s horse-artillery, would have 
ed to dreadful havoc. ? 

Vur troops in the village struggled obstinately against the enemy ; but, 
‘overmatched in number, and little accustomed to the desultory fighting ot 

ight troops, they were pierced and divided.’ In this instance we have a 
case In point, three regiments, amounting probably to two thousand men, 
prerced and divided, from their ignorance and want of training in light ma- 
neelivres or rifle practice ! , 

This murderous combat, fonght apparently without any particular object, 
seems on the whole to have been a drawn battle. It is not easy to account 
for this, but so it was; and it redounds highly to the valour of the troops in 
general, that with such a cloud of horsemen invading them on every side, 
they kept their ground until the enemy thought proper to withdraw Night, 
as at al events often happens, threw her dusky mautle across the combat- 
ants, as if to veil from heaven the scene of bloodshed, leaving their animosi- 
bes and their fury to evaporate with the decline of day. 

There has been much argument, and a sharply-contested paper war, with 
regard to the battle of Albuera, as well as to the merits or demerits of Lord 
Beresford on that occasion, in reference to which, although we should rather 
avoid digressing from the immediate subject of these pages, we do not, how- 
ever, regret the opportunity it affords of endeavouring to vindicate the con- 
duct of that distinguished officer whose bravery in that sanguinary day ought 
of itself to have been sufficient to have redeemed those faults of which he 
has been accused; but of which, with all due deference to others who may 


to h i different opinion on the matter, it is not so clear that they belonged 
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Betore we attempt to judge of an officer in command of armies, however 
palpable his errors may appear, we should trace his actions closely to their 
origin, we should carefully examine every connecting link of that great 
chain of circumstances which led to their development. It is easy to form 
opinions, or to sketch out plans, for others, in the tranquillity of the cham- 
ber: but it is not so easy to realize those plans when called ourselves 
to act, at a time when the reports of faction, or the cabals of jealousy, 
confusing all arrangemeut, distract or perplex the mind, when conten- 
tion seems the only element that fulse and faithless allies would desire to 
breathe. 

In the common occurrences of life one can hardly judge of actions distinct 
from their originating cause, much less can it be done in things of war, 
where the scenes are ever changing, where, amid conflicting statements, it 
is impossible to obtain that information of the enemy’s movements, with- 
out which the genins of a Marlborough or a Wellington might fail in its 
designs. At the very inoment when victory seems our own, some un- 
foreseen disaster, or direful stroke of fate, snatches it from our grasp. The 
whole history of war relates of nothing else; and we have seen the greates 
spirits dashed to the earth when such misfortines threw a dark cloud acrost 
their wisest measures, proving clearly that all human calculations are a 
best imperfect. 

We know not, nor ever can, the multiplicity of concurrent motives which 
actuated Beresford at the time; perhaps had he, by some extraordinary or 
intuitive power of mind, discovered the views of Soult, he wonld, thus 
knowing his adversary’s land, have played his cards accordingly; but the 
movements of that General were hermetically sealed to him. This, at the 
first set-off, was sufficient to bewilder him; when, having abandoned Bada- 
jos, au event that evinced his generalship, he had no desire, under the disad- 
vautages of his position, to combat Soult merely for the love of fighting ; 
nor did he rashly put himself in the way of his superior numbers. Whatso- 
ever his intentions may have been, certain it is that lis faithless allies, aware 
that the brunt of it would fall upon the British, were all for having battle— 
and with an enemy at hand, with Spaniards desirous for a contest, could 
Englishmen decline? No! nor could Beresford even dream of a retreat, 
when Blake was forward. The decision of our Chief must stamp his char- 
acter as a valiant soldier inevery military mind; and, as such, he won his 
laurels, and long, we trust, will wear them. 

It has been said that the example of the Spaniards prompted Beresford to 
fight: there were other material circumstances that ui ged on the crisis. He 
was swayed by rumours that his own battalions thirsted fur a contest, not 
having been indulged that way on previous opportunities ; their fire-eating 
propensities, however, he might have overcome—but could he influence the 
Spaniards? No power on earth could influence so obstinate arace of peo- 
ple, nor could even the yoice of inspiration move their General Scarcity 
of food among the allied armies, and the approaching flood of the Guadiana 
cutting otf supplies, were further stimulating causes. With all these cir- 
cumstances before lis eyes, and British honour involved in the determina- 
tion, we repeat—what could the Marshal do?) One way or the other he 
must decide ; and that decision acted on, it remains to show whether he was 
to blame so far as some have represented ; or whether, more sinned against 
than sinning, he was to blame at all. 

\s the result has proved, it was uo doubt ul-judged to place the Spanish 
troops upon the elevated table-land that overlooked the whole position; but, 
on the other hand, something must be conceded to the apparent forwardness 
ot Blake, who, though he displayed a waut of energy im the tight, brought 
up his forces in suflicient time. Had that officer acted up with skill pro- 
portioned to his strength, the enemy could have wnade no impression on that 
quarter ; at all events, time might have been given for the second division to 
inanceuvre safely. Ought censure, theretore, to be attached to Berestord for 
Blake’s generalship 1—decidedly not: le acted for the best, and from well- 
vrounded plans; and if we recal the past, it will be seen that some of our 
first-rate Generals have erred occasionally, from trusting too mach to their 
allies.” Moreover, these very Spaniards, who were the first to cry out for 
battle were the first too waver. Itis admitted that Blake’s conduct was 
perplexing ;—this is perhaps ‘@» mildaterm. The wonder is, that his poor 
worn-out and famished soldiers had not decamped before. 

The confusion which took place in the right brigude of Stewart's division, 
which laid them open to the enemy’s cavalry from the rear, was another of 
those mischances incident to war ;—but was blame to fall on Beresford for 
this! The inclemeucy of the weather favouring Soult, increased the dan- 
ger of that crisis, from which nothing but British valour could recover. Had 
our General occupied the isolated hill beyond the Albuera, it is a question 
how we could have kept it in the face of the superiority of numbers on the 
opposite height, and where squadrons of the choicest cavalry were hovering 
round to pounce upon our iutantry on every change of grouud. 

Lumley, with his horsemen, behaved with gallantry : but, cramped in all 
moveimeuts from inferior strength, his efforts had but little influence on the 
operations of the day, while the enemy traversed the ground on every side, 
plunging into every openiug, aud sabring all that came betore them. 

The country was such that cavalry could perform their evolutions in pre- 
senceof the strongest infantry, with impunity, and the French are by nomeans 
people to neglect advantages like these. If England would not turnish 
cavalry enough against a foe she would eucounter under such repeated 
drawbacks, her Generals should not have been sacrificed tour that ue glect.t 

VUur position at Albuera was said to be defective ; this, however, is not so 
clear, nor in the open country was it easy to find a better ; for it appears, 
after the great loss that Beresford sustained, he was able to maintain his 
ground; and, whatever may be asserted to the contrary, Soult was too 
experienced to retire, could he have seen the slightest prospect of success in 
assailing us the following day. 

Reverting to our want of cavalry, it may be further stated that on the day 
before the battle, the French, in their advance, drove back the whole of 
those employed, from Santa Martha, pursuing them to Albuera We had, 
it is true, two thousand horsemen on the ground, but of these the greater 
part were Portuguese and Spaniards, while the enemy had four thousand 


well appointed cavalry. Many of ours were heavy dragoons little accus-' 


tomed to rapid movements, and equally ill adapted, from the weight of hors- 
es and equipment, for a rencontre with the adversary’s light horse and with 
numerous Polish lancers. 

It-;was not in vain resistance was so bravely made, for above eight thou- 
sand of the enemy were cut off; but in this we lost seven thousaud ; fifteen 
hundred British soldiers remaining unwounded on the hill! 

More it is impossible to say on the necessity of liberally using cavalry, to 
the want of which this dreadful loss of men and officers is mainly owing, 
and, we repeat, not to any deficiency in the abilities of Lord Beresford. 

Although there was little or no opportunity for the use of light troops in 
this action, yet the enemy made the most of his; their voices sounding the 
note of preparation in our ears at an early period of the day. Towards the 
village and the bridge they sent a rattling fire on Alten’s troops; but Alten 
was himself of the ‘/égéres,’ and gave them such a hot reception that they 
were glad to veer away, though it is believed that Godinet’s attack in this 
direction was but a teint. There is no doubt, however, that their marksmen 
did considerable mischief on the hill, and even in the thickest of the fight 
managed to pick off almost every Field Officer on the ground ; and it is re- 
markable that here, as in every previous action, the proportion of that rank 
who fell, compared to others, was so great as frequently to leave none but 
Captains and Subalterns behind ; and when they fancied any of these, they 
usually chose the seniors. 

There was very little cover for light iafantry ; but on a surface as level as 
a billiard-table, the Frenchman hides himself, merely stretching along the 
earth, like some deadly reptile, taking his cap asa rest for his fusil. On he 
will creep within a few yards of the object he would aim at, and seldom 
misses. The slightest possible elevation is sufficient for him. Our fellows 
are not so ingenious this way; they seldom go in force, and when isolated, 
the red jackets particularly must have cover. : 

It has been remarked by Surgeons and other experienced hands, that the 
wounds inflicted on our officers were chiefly from the rifle-ball, and there 
was hardly an exception in the case of mounted officers,—a_ circumstance 
conclusive as to their nnerring practice ‘The writer of these pages was him- 
self wounded by a rifle-shot, and to his knowledge so were the greater num- 
ber of nineteen others, hit on the saine occasion. It would be a curious in- 
quiry to ascertain our practice in this wey with reference to the French otti- 
cers who were wounded in that war. 














* “To Vice-Admiral the Hon G Berkley. 
“Elvas, 20th May, 1311. 

“You will have heard of the Marshal's action on the 16th. The fighting 
was desperate, and the loss of the British has been very severe; but, ad- 
verting to the nature of the contest, and the manner in which they held their 
ground against all the efforts the whole French army could make against 
them, notwithstanding all the losses which they had sustained, I think this 
action one of the most glorious and honourable to the character of the troops, 
of any that has been fought during the war.—D1sPATcH. 

t “To Lieut.-General Sir Brent Spencer. 

“T went yesterday to Albuera, and saw thie tield of battle We had a 
very good position, and I think should have gained a complete victory in it 
without any material loss, if the Spaniards « ould have manceuvred ; but an- 
fortunately they cannot. ” E ‘ 

“1 think this action, upon the whole, to be the most honourable to the 
troops that they have been engaged in during the war.’—Dispatcn. 

“ That which was most conspicuous in the b ittle of Albuera, was the want 
of discipline in the Spaniards.” —Drs parc H. 








When it is remembered what splendid things our cavalry, few as they 

were, from Une to thne performed in those campaigns, it is not easy to ac- 
count for the inditference with which the subject was treated by cur friends 
at home, who took uo steps tu increase the pa Bia of that cavalry, how 
much soever it was called for. Small bodies were, therefore, repeatedly 
opposed to crowded masses, as if desperate courage in the few was all that 
was required for every purpose ; and though each year’s experience proved 
that our cavalry never tailed to vindicate the trust reposed in them, yet the 
advantages we gained were by no means commensurate with the loss we 
suffered, — for one step forward, we were very often thrown back at 
least twenty. 
Sn he affair at El Bodon was, however, one of those examples where the 
intrepidity of our soldiers was conspicuous, aud remarkably illustrative of 
what our dragoons could do, even though opposed to numbers and under 
circumstances most discouraging. 

The French, with that spirit which seemed never to desert them, crossed 
the Agneda, towards the end of September, 1811, with a large force of in- 
fantry and thirty squadrons of cavalry, with the view of penetrating our lines 
at Guinaldo ; and it might reasonably lave been expected that, with such 
an army, they would have swept everything before them; but on the very 
outset of the business, their skirmishers, composed of part of the lnperial 
Guard (!), were charged aud driven back by two squadrons of the 14th Light 
Dragoons. Pushing still forward, notwithstanding this repulse, the enemy 
was approaching £1 Bodon, where as his cavalry rushed onward with loud 
cries to ascend the hills, General Alten’s horsemen, only three small squad- 
rons, charged him with such impetuous fury, that our infantry were enabled 
to keep the summit till time was gained, ; 

The enemy was, however, powerful. Seeing the open country which 
lay below, lus cavalry, quitting the rough customers they had just been 
dealing with, turned their atteution to the infantry, by this time drawn up 
there, charging against their squares with a violence that would at once have 
broken aud destroyed them. But there were two regiments there (the 5th 
and 77th, which formed one square) composed of harder metal than they 
bargained for, who gave them such a sample of their musketry, aud blinded 
them with such a ruinous fire as to send a large detachment of them reeling 
from their saddles, and the remainder scampering away down the plain, 
with enough to remind them for the rest of their natural lives of El 
Bodon ! 

Here we have a specimen of what sudden daring will effect. When that 
spirit is uot combined with rashness, it mostly levels all disparity, and, 
directed at the proper moment, if not at once successful, operates so 
effectually as a damper on the foe as in general to neutralize his best 
exertions for the day. 

The whole range of country between Alba de Tormes and Salamanca is 


just as uninteresting as one could well imagine,—tracts of uncultivated 


ground,—-low sandy plains, with olive aud chestnut trees, in some parts thin- 
ly sprinkled, or in others grouped more socially together. As the space 
widens beyond the Tormes, those remarkable hills the Arapiles, whose 
slopes are rugged of ascent, and upon whose arid tops is nothing visible, 
overlook the eutire surface of the country, standing apart in solemn majesty, 
as if disdaining to associate with the lesser heights. Nothing to break the 
monotony of the scene around but those sombre-lookiug villages, in good 
keeping with the landscape, and preserving a most respectful distance from 
each other, after the example of the aforesaid hills, whatever pertains of 
grandeur to the whole consisting rather iu its vastness of extent than in its 
beauty or variety of character. — , 

It would be impossible to poiut out any ground where cavalry and light 
troops could act wit! more credit to themselves, or with more annoyance to 
the enemy, the former ranging through the ample spaces cleared of wood, 
or on those slopes where nothing insccessible is presented,—the latter creep- 
ing through the low and tangled brushwood which abounds, sheltered among 
the trees which clothe the lower heights, or scattered along the plain, finding 
cover as best they can. 

It has been observed in another place that cavalry were abundantly sup- 
plied where the nature of the country jvecluded the freedom of their action, 
aud vice versa, but Salamanca, it must be adinitted, was an exception to the 
rule, for a more efficient body of fighting men than our dragoons on that oc- 
casion were never assembled before the enemy, and never did men prove 
themselves more deserving of the post of honour. The false manceuvring of 
Marmont, and his confusion in nulementh, gave thein the finest opportunity 
of displaying their ability as swordsmen, while the presence of an equally 
formidable body of horsemen on the other side, gave an additional stimulus 

9 their exertions. Supported by them, when led on by Cotton, Le Marchant, 
ison, and D’Urban, the conduct of Pakenham’s infantry was beyond all 

p: ise, and reflected lustre on that celebrated and lamented officer, whose 

exuuiple every soldier should try to emulate ; g 

How convinciug is the importance of such troops on ground like this! It 
was a fair field, where all had room to exercise their skill, and it may be 
said to have attorded another of these stroug proofs that large bodies of in- 
fuutry on such afield are lost, their energies wasted, without the aid of caval- 
ry, Which should compose at least half the effective force, with light infantry 
at discretion. 

Why did the French waintais a good, nay, orderly retreat, but by the 
protection of their horsemen, combined with their veteran light infantry ? 
Our cavalry, perfect as they were, could make but litle impression on their 
skirmishers, and Foy extricated himself in the most skilful manner from our 
pursuit. Let us turn the tables, and suppose we suffered a defeat,—we 
certainly might have rallied, aud attempted something like the order of re- 
treat, covered by our cavalry (supposing any left), but what should have 
been our plight when arrived at the woods and broken ground, impassable 
for dragoons! We reply, in awful predicament witnout rifle-troops. The 
few we had were severely crippled, their numbers not appearing to be a 
tithe of our assailants. We repeat, that without a numerous force of rifles 
our retreat must have been hampered or cut off,—success in —— 
equivocal, and the ensuing operations placed considerably in abeyance.— 
The details of this great battle will bear us out in these remarks, and it 
must be borne in mind, while reading them, that to our cavalry are we 
chiefly indebted,—they lost no opportunity, but improving on the advanta- 
ges of circumstances and ground, they gave the French a lesson they will 
not easily forget, and atoretaste of what they were after to experience in a 
hotter conflict. ‘ 

The German cavalry were sadly maltreated while endeavouring to break 
the enemy's squares on his retreat,—a measure held to be impracticable 
when the infantry are determined, and stand as one compacted mass. The 
English loss in killed and wounded was about 6000: that of the French at 
least double the number. 





_—— 

FIELD SPORTS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals of Southern Africa, delineated from 
Life in their Native Haunts during a hunting Expedition from the Cape 
Colony as far as the Tropic of Capricorn, in 1836 and 1337, with Sketch- 
es of the Field Sports, by Major Sir William Cornwallis Harris, drawn on 
Stone by Frank Howard. London: Peliam Richardson. 1844. 

No man can have set his foot on the wilds of Africa, without feeling him- 
selfto be in a country totally different from all others. This is the case 
throughout every part of the vast continent, but more especially in that 
southern horn which formed the scene of Sir Cornwallis Harris 8 sporting 
excursions. It consists of a most strange assemblage of mountains and plains, 
of spots lovely and picturesque beyond —— and gifted with inex- 
haustible fertility, and of seemingly boundless plains where barrenness reigns 
so completely paramount, that the very principle of vegetation appears to 
be extinct. Ata certain distance from the colony, we enter upon regions 
over which the most delightful clouds of ignorance—almost the only clouds 
one meets witli—still brood. We traverse large rivers, which rise no one 
knows where, and envelop their exits in equal obscurity. Ranges of moun- 
tains, also, with appellations uncouth, and hiding God knows what treasures 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms in their unvisited recesses, sweep be- 
fore us along the verge of the horizon, dim, blue, and shadowy, like so many 
fragments of fairy land. And if the great outlines of the landscape be ori- 
ginal and bold, the filling up and colouring are no less so. Everything upon 
which the eye rests has the appearance of having been cast in a mould, no- 
where else made use of iu the systemofnature. Among the terrestrial ani- 
mals what bulk and fantastic formations! How numerous and strikingly 
contrasted are the groups that present themselves! In their character and 
habits what extremes appear to meet! How unspeakably lavish seems to 
be the waste of vitality! Yet who will dare to say, that in this prodigious 
outpouring of animal life, there is a single creature that does not enjoy and 
adorn the scene on which it moves? If there be any thing we should be 
disposed to think ont of place, it is the stunted representatives of humanity, 
which, under the name of Bushmen, roam in indescribable misery and de- 
gradation over those sublime savannas. To a man of imagination, nothing 
more inspiring can be conceived than climbing one of the breezy peaks 
overlooking that strange wilderness, at the moment that the dawn 1s busily 
unfolding all its varied features. From every tree the heavy dew~lrops pour 
like rain : streams of white mist, smooth and glassy as a tranquil river, float 
slowly down the valleys. reflecting from thew surface the trees, and cliffs, 
and crags on either hand. Here, through openings between feathery mi- 
mosas, weeping willows, and_ tall trembling reeds, we catch a glimpse of 
some quiet lake, the haunt of the hippopotamus ; while a herd of graceful, 
purple antelopes are seen drinking on its further margin. There, amidst 
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thick clumps of camel-thorn, we behold a drove of giraffes with heads | 
eighteen feet Ligh, browsing ou the tops of trees. Elsewhere the rhinoce- 
ros pokes forth his long ugly snout froma brake. While the lion, fearless 
in the consciousness of his own strength, paradcs his tawny bulk over the 
plain, or veclines in sphinx-like attitude beneath some ancient tree. 

BEAUTY OF NATURE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Of the rich garniture of plants and flowers, which adorn several portions 
of this division of Atrica, Sir Cornwallis Harris speaks in terms of eloquent 
admiration. 

‘ At every step we take,’ says he, ‘ what thousands and tens of thousands 
of gay flowers rear their lovely heads around us. Of a surety the enthu- 
siasm of the botanist has not painted the wonders of these regions in colours 
more brilliaat than they deserve; for Africa is the mother of the most mag- 
nificent exoties that grace the green-houses in Europe. Turn where we 
will, some new plant discovers itself to the admiring gaze, and every barren 
rock being decorated with some large and showy Blossom, it can be no ex- 
aggeration to compare the country to a botanical garden left in a state of na- 
ture. The regal Protea, for whose beauties we have from childhood euter- 
tained an almost instinctive respect, here blossoms spontaneously ou every 
side, the buzzing host of bees, beetles, and other parasites by which. its 
choice sweets are surrounded, being often joined by the tiny humming-bird, 
herself’ scarcely larger than a butterfly, who perciies on the edge of a broad 
flower, and darts her tubular tongue into the chalice. But the bulbeus 
plants must be considered to form the most characteristic class: uid in no 
region of the globe are they to be found so numerous, so varied, or so beau- 
tiful. To the brilliaut and sweet-smelling Jvia, and to the superb species 
of the iris, there is no end ; the morell, the coru-flag, the amaryllis, the ha- 
manthus, wud pancratinm, being countless as the sands upon the sea-shore. 
After the antumnal rains their gaudy flowers, mixed with those of the bril- 
liant orchid, impart life and beauty for a brief season to the most sandy 
wastes, and covering alike the meadows and the foot of the mountains, are 
succeeded by the gnaphalium, the xeranthemum, and a whole train ef ever- 
lastings, which display their red, blue, or silky white flowers among a host 
of scented geraniums, flourishing like +o many weeds. Even in the midst of 
stony deserts arise a variety of aloes and other fleshy plauts—the stapelia, 
or carrion-flower, with square, succulous, leafless stems, and flowers resem- 
bling star-fish, forming a numerous and highly eccentric genus, in odour so 
nearly allied to putrescent animal matter, that insects are induced to deposit 
their larvee thereon. The brilliant mesanbryanthemum, or fig marigold, 
comprising another genus almost peculiar to South Africa, exteuds to nearly 
three hundred species, and while they possess a magazine of juices, which 
enables them to bear without shrinking a long privation of moisture, their 
roots are admirably calculated io fix the loose shifting sands which form the 
superticies of so large a portion of the soil. But amid this gas and motley 





assemblage, the heaths, whether in number or beauty, stand confessedly 
unrivalled | Nature has extended that elegant shrub to almost every soil and 


situation—the marsh, the river brink, the richest loam, and the barest mural 
cliff, being alike 
‘Empurpled with the heather’s dye.’ 

‘ Upwards of three hundred and tilty distinct species exist, nor is the form 
of their Howers less diversified than are their varied ues. Cup-shaped, 
globular, and bell-shaped, some exhibit the figure of a cone, others that of a 
cylinder ; some are contracted at the base, others in the middle, and still 
more are bulged out like the mouth of a trumpet. Whilst many are smooth 
and glossy, some are covered with down, and others, again, are eucrusted 
with mucilage. Red in every variety and depth of shade, from blush to the 
brightest crimson, is their prevailing complexion ; but green, yellow and 
purple are scarcely less abundant, and blue is almost the ouly colour whose 
absence can be remarked.’ ; 

‘“Tn emerald tufts, Howers purple, pink, aud white, 
Like pany. pearl, and rich embroidery 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee, 
Fairies use flowers for their charactery.”’ ’ 


Such is the scene over which the sportsman pursues his game in South 
Alrica. Of the animals hunted we can say but little. Sir Cornwallis Harris 
has described them with the most graphic beauty, and added to his descrip- 
tions large lithographic portraits, whie 1, for truth of delineation and delicacy 
of colouring, have never been surpassed. Nor is this all. Each animal is 
represented in a landscape resembling that in which he is found in nature : 
and as the features which extra-tropical Africa puts on in the southern 
hemisphere are peculiarly strange and magnificent, every illustration may 
be regarded as a rich pasteral piece. Where vegetation abounds we have 
trees, and plants, and flowers, all of peculiar shapes aud hues; some standing 
detached, aud appearing like a succession of leafy platforms, smoothed and 
levelled, to be the scene of the midnight gambles of fairies, high in air— 
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firing both barrels of my rifle into the retreating phalanx, and leaving the 
ground strewed with the slain. Still unsatisfie-l [ could uot resist the temp- 
tation of mixing with the fugitives, loading and firing, until my jaded horse 
suddenly exhibited symptoms of distress, and shortly afterwards was unable 
tomove. At this moment I discovered that | had dropped my pocket com- 
pass, and being unwilling to lose so valuable anally, 1 turned loose my steed 
to graze, and retraced my steps several miles without success + the prints of 
ny horse’s hoofs being at leugth lost in those of the countless herds which 
had crossed the plain. Completely absorbed in the chase, | had retained 
but an impertect idea of my Caller, but returning to my horse, I led him 
in what I believed to be a north-easterly direction, knowing, from a sketch 
of the country which had been given me by our excellent friend Mr. Moffat, 
and which together with drawing materials 1 carried about me, that that 
course would eventually bring me to the Meritsane. _ Alter dragging my 
weary horse nearly the whole of the day, under a burning sun, my flagging 
spirits were at length revived by the appearance of several villages. Under 
other circumstances I should have avoided intercourse with their inhospi- 
table inmates, but dying with thirst, 1 eagerly entered each in succession, 
and to my inexpressible astonishment found - bree deserted; the same evi- 
dence existing of their having been recently inhabited. I shot a hartebeest 
in the hope that the smell of meat would as usua! briug some stragglers to 
the spot, but no: the keen-sighted vultures, that were my ouly attendants, 
descended in multitudes, but uo woolly-headed negro appeared to dispute 
the prey. In many of the trees 1 observed large thatched houses resembling 
hay-stucks, and under the impression that these had been erected in so sin- 
gular a position by the natives as a measure of security against the lions, 
whose receut tracks | distinguished in every direction, I uscended more than 
one in the hope of at least finding some vessel containing water; alas! they 
proved to be the habitations of large communities of social grosbeaks, those 
winged republicans, of whose architecture and magnificent edifices T had 
till now entertained a very inadequate conception. Faint and bewildered, 
my prospects began to brigliten as the shadows of evening lengthened ; large 
troops of ostriches running in one direction plainly indicated that L was ap- 
proaching water, and immediately dhesiecaile I struck into a path impressed 
with the foot-marks of women and children; soon arriving at a nearly dry 
river, which, running east and west, [ at once concluded to be that of which 
[ was in search. 
NIGHT AMONG THE LIONS. 


‘ Those only who have suffered as I did during this day from prolonged 
thirst, can form a competent idea of the delight, and, | may say, energy, 
afforded me by the first draught of the putrid waters of the Meritsane. They 
equally invigorated my exhausted steed, which I mounted immediately, and 
cantered up the bank of the river, in order, if possible, to reach the waggons 
before dark. The banks are precipitous, the channels deep, broken, and 
rocky. clusters of reeds and long grass indicating those spots w hich retain 
the water during the hot months. 1t was with no small difficulty, after 
crossing the river, that 1 forced my way through the broad belt of tangled 
bushes which imargined the edge. The moonless night was fast closing 
round, sud my weary horse again began todroop. The lions, commencing 
their nightly prowl, were roaring in all directions, and uno friendly fire or 
beacon presenting itself to my view, the only alternative was to bivouac 
where | was, and to renew my search in the morning. Kindling a fire, I 
formed a thick bush into a pretty secure hut, by cutting away the middle, 
and closing the entrance with thorns; and having knee-haltered my horse, 
to prevent his straying, I proceeded to dine upon «a guinea-fowl that Thad 
killed, comforting myself with another draught of agua pura. The monarchs 
of the forest roared incessantly, and so alarmed my borse that | was obliged 
repeatedly to fire my rifle to give him confidence. It was piercingly cold, 
and all my fuel being expended, I sutfered as much from the chill as T had 
during the day from the scorching heat. About three o'clock, completely 
overcome by fatigue, | could keep my eyes open no longer, and, commend- 
ing myself to the protecting care of Providence, fell into a profound 
slumber. 

‘On opening my eyes, my first thought was of my horse. [I started from 
my heathy bed in the hope of finding him where I had last seen him, but 
his place wasempty. [roamed everywhere in search of him, and ascend- 
ed trees which offered a good look out; but le was nowhere to he seen.— 
It was more than probable he had been eaten by lions, and Thad almost 
given up the search in despair, when I at length found his footmark, and 
traced him to adeep hollow near the river, where he was quietly grazing. 
The night’s rest, if'so iteould be called, had restored him to strength, and I 
pursued my journey along the bank of the river, which | now crossed op 
posite to the site of some former scene of strife, marked by nmmerous human 
bones, bleached by exposure. A little further on I disturbed a large lion, 
which walked slowly off, occasionally stopping aud looking over his shoul- 
der, as he deliberately ascended the opposite bank. 





others, guarled and tortuous, meeting and interlacing above, and supporting, 
besides, a lavish profusion of parasites, stretch over the green sward a canopy 
inipenetrable by the rays of the fiercest sun; while others, again, rising on 
the margins of lakes and streams, bend down their drooping arms towards 
the water, us if enamoured of their reflected images. Elsewhere we are 
placed upon the surface of the wild Karroo, almost scorched to a cinder by 
the heat. Even here, however, the rich play of light invests ihe scene with 
something like beauty. A variety of colours is sprinkled over the waste. 
Thin filmy vapours, impregnated with silver or azure rays, expand like a 
mantle over the eminences and fill up the far background with uncertain 
forms. Beheld in wildernesses such as these, even the strangest aninials 
ped at home. We are not surprised to view the quagga, or the gnoo, 
the giraffe, the oryx, or the black antelope, occupying the fore-ground of 
landscapes so singular. Africa has always enjoyed the reputation of being 
the mother of monsters; and if we group together in imaginal un the fantastic 
creatures portrayed in Sir Cornwallis Harris's * Portraits of Game and Wild 
Animals,’ couple together the tall and brilliantly painted camel-leopard with 
the lumbering hippopotamus, resembling a huge cylinder of fat, supported 
awkwardly on stumps, and the ungainly rhinoceros, looking, in his corru- 
gated skin, like a shrivelled hodman who has got into a coat a world too 
wide for him; if we place the slender leopard, agile. springy, light, and 
flexible as an eel, beside the cumbrous bulk of the elephant, striding along 
the plain, which seems to shake beneath him; if we set side by side the 
cerulean antelope and the lion, the springbok and the wild boar, the sassabe 
and the gnoo, the zebra and the eland, the minnte humming bird and the 
gigantic ostrich—if we do this, we say, and compare the proportion and 
structure of the various animals, wouball probably conclude, that poetry has 
seldem fabled — more unlike our ordinary notions of reality than what 
nature has actually produced on the further extreme of the African continent. 
That a sportsman like Sir Cornwallis Harris should cajoy a journey 
through such a region may easily be conceived; but the relentless hostility 
with which he pursued his quarry, is scarcely to be accounted for on the 
same principles. He appears to have declared perpetual war against the 
whole four-footed race, and never to be happy bat when engaged in thinning 
their nwabers. His horse and his ritle are part of himself; he lives on 
powder and two-ounce balls. He stalks abroad in the morning, and death 
follows his footsteps. No sooner is the sun above the horizon, than the fatal 
rifle is at work, aud throughout the day its report never ceases to be heard 
aiougst the hills, or along the sunburnt face of the plain. Sometimes he 
dwells with a sort of rapturous admiration upon certain animals—upon the 
giraffe, for example, or that huge antelope, equalling a horse in size—and 
you begin to imagine that he longed only to gaze upon its beauty—to behold 
it move to and tro betore him, to tame and cakes a pet of it, and lead it 
about over the wilderness as the ornament of his wandering kafila. No 
such thing: he only wanted to kill it! He reminds us of the story of Zeus 
and Semele ; he approaches with thunder and lightning the object of his 
affection, and destroys it through intense love. Could the ostrich or the 
zebra speak, however, it would exclaim, ‘Heaven defend me from the 
reference of a sportsman!’ But, after all, there is an unspeakable charm 
in excitement, and itis excitement that the hunter seeks, when. at break- 
neck pace, he pursues the flying game over hill and dale, dashes through 
breaks—or plunges into streams and quagmires. ; 
No man, perhaps, was ever more strongly 
chase than Sir Cornwallis Harris, or more capable of imparting his feelings 
to the reader. His magnificent volume is accordingly by no means what its 
exterior would seem to promise—a succession of poetical ; , 
—but abounds everywhere with narratives of the most stirring interest 
during the perusal of which, we expect to part company with our author, 
and behold him snapped up by a lion—pen, pencil, and all,—or drowned 
in some swampy river, or hurled headlong down some tr: ‘acherous precipice. 
Many of his most romantic adventures we strongly desire to lay before the 
reader ; but our limits not permitting this, we are e mpelled to content our- 
selves with extracting one or two passages ; merely premising, that there 
are hundreds of others equally vivid and exciting, * 7 


ADVENTURE ON THE MERITSANE RIVER. 

‘On the morning of the 9th of October, when the wagons had started on 
their way to the Meritsane river our next stage, I turned off the road in pur- 
suit of a group of brindled gnoos, and presently came upon another which 
was joined by a third still larger; then by a vast herd of zebras, and again 
by more gnoos, with sassaybes and hartebeests pouring down from 
quarter, until the landscape literally presented the appearance of a movi 
mass of game. ‘Their incredible numbers so impeded their progress, that I 
had no difficulty in closing in with them, dismounting as opportunity offered, 
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au hour [ reached the end of the dense jungle, and immediately discovered 
the waggon-road ; but, as | dould detect no recent traces of it, | turned to 
the southward, and, after riding seven or eight miles in the direction of Sick- 
lajole, had the unspeakable satisfaction of perceiving the waggons drawn 
up under a large tree in the middle of the plain.’ 

We remember once, in the same quarter of the world, following the 
track of a lion, along the sandy face ot the desert We had never yet be- 
held him in his own domains. How, therefore, did our heart beat as we 
advanced, expecting every Inoment to see him leap forth from between the 
rocks to put the mettle of our whole party to the test. What caretul prim- 
ing of pistols and rifles was there !—with how keen an eye did we examine 
the buruing horizon all round! From the length of Ins bound, he had evi- 
dently been pursuing some fleet prey—probably the light gazelle. The 
sand had been treshiy scooped up; so that niquestionably lie was some- 
where in our neighbourhood, though we had not the good or ill fortune to 
fall in with him. We can enter, however, fully into the teelings of our 
author, when, sitting quietly in his solitary bush, he listened for hours to the 
music of the king of beasts, while making a progress through his kingdom 
by starlight. 

In the section appropriated to the ostrich, Sir Cornwallis Uarris touches 
upon the province of comedy, and he must indeed be a grave reader who 
does not laugh heartily as he proceeds. All the fun, however, is not extract- 
ed out of the ostrich, though he is made to contribute his share. The na- 
tives of Africa, though gifted with little aptitude for civilization, according 
to our notion of the thing, have yet, in some particulars, exhibited a bold- 
ness of conception which the most refined philosophers of the north might 
envy; for example, itis they, and only they, who have had the boldness to 
convert a bird into a steed. It is quite a mistake to suppose, that the ne- 
groes have no brains in their woolly pates; were any libeller of these de- 
scendants of Ham to behold a couple of them astride wpon an ostrich, 
while the animal was moving across the desert at a speed superior to that 
of the best patent steam-engine, he would probably learn to respect: their 
genius. We can now only lament, that if the President of the Zoological 
Society were to take it, some fine morning, into his head to enjoy a canter 
round the gardens upon one of the ostriches of the society, for the amuse- 
meut of the cockneys, he would only be imitating the woolly-headed pro- 
fessors of the interior of Africa. The chase of such a creature must be 
greatly calculated to improve one’s wind. Just listen to Sir Cornwallis 
Harris, while he describes a troop of them, putting their best foot foremost 
upon the desert. 





‘They have already been peering over their shoulders at you tur a con- 
siderable time past, and having appreherded your design, now raise their 
white-plumed wings above their backs, and working them like paddles, 
with a motion corresponding with that of their legs, are getting gently un- 
der way. No sooner do they perceive by your increased pace that you are 
really in earnest, than, letting on their steam, they begin to travel at a rate 
that beggars all description, moving their pillar-like legs with a rapidity 
that night make you believe they were skimming above the ground, did 
not their great heavy toes make the dust and pebbles fly beliind them, and 
create as much clatter as a horse in trotting. With their long, straight, slen- 
der necks, reared high above the withered shrubs, like knobbed stakes in a 
hedge-row, and their delicate white plumes floating in the rode breeze of 
the desert—those snowy plumes that are destined perlins some day to 
wave in regal palaces above the marble brow of beauty, with long, hasty 
strides, ours and paddies going, here come the “ ranuing ostriches :” and in 
ten more seconds will cross the path from which, im another direction, you 
are urging your pauting courser to meet them. A noble cock is leading, in 
stature some yard or so loftier than yourself, and clad ina suit of deep mourn- 
ing, his sable shroud surmounted by three bunches of nodding plumes ar- 
gent. Now you are nearly across his bows. Hait! as he lufts up in the 
wind to pass you—abandon your blowing steed, who, by the bye, is not very 
likely to run away from vou, hold your breath tight :—as the gigantic bird 
thunders past, let drive at his swarthy ribs.’ 

OSTRICH NESTS. 

Every body has heard of the stupidity of the ostrich; but Sir Cornwallis 
Harris is disposed on this point to call in question the testimony of natural- 
|ists. He makes it a point of conscience to rescue from ridicule the victims 
| of his rifle ; neither will he admit the charge of want of affection so liberally 

agree against the giant bird. Beyond the tropics, at least, they perform 
ike kind parents the task of incubation, both cocks and hens taking the 
duty in turns. No doubttheir nests are not of the most elaborate construc- 
tion, consisting ouly of a large hollow, like a bow], scooped out in the sand. 
but furnished with an elevated rim to prevent the numervus eggs from rol!. 
jngaway. To capture these spoils was one of the chief amusements of our 
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traveller's Hotentots. They never apparently inquired whether the shell 
contained young birds or not, but gobbled up its contents with aeerine- 
ting relish. His account of the style in which the black-fuces robbed the 
nests is singularly grotesque. : ’ is 

‘We always,’ he says, ‘considered fresh eggs a prize Ww orth carry mg 
away, The old birds are said to kick them to pieces, should even the prin 
of a human foot be discovered ; but our followers were so unable to endure 
the idea of leaving a single one behind, that they never failed to render this 
trouble superfluous. The nmnber being often far greater than could be 
conveniently dealt with, the expedient by which the removal was effected 
woved highly diverting. ‘Taking off their leathern inexpressibles, w =. 
a the way, were more frequently carried on the muzzles of their guns than 
on their nether extremities, the Hottentots tied the lower ends, so as to form 
a double sack, and cramming them full, placed them either across the 
saddle or their own backs. Few exhibitions can be conceived more gro- 
tesque and diverting than the appearance of the bandy-legged gentlemen 
en chemise, their baboouish physiognomies protruding betwixt the strad- 
dling legs of sucha load, and each diligently smoking a clay-pipe as he ad- 
vanced.’ ‘ 2 ; 

Let us now return to the quadrupeds, and join our Indian Nimrod in the 
chase of the gnoo. Field sports in these northern latitudes are, it must, be 
owned, very tame amusements compared with those w hich may be enjoy- 
ed along the northern frontier of our Cape colony. There, all the courage 
and mental resources of the hunter are constantly called forth. In order 
properly to follow the game, he must adopt for atime all the habits of no- 
~~" jife; must live tor months together in his wagon, and consort the 
whole time with savages. But then, what wild pleasures does he enjoy 
By what vast varieties and multitudes of game is le surrounded! At one 
season of the year the springboks issue from the desert—where, Heaven 
knows on what they feed—in countless myriads, wud spread themselves 
over the cultivated country like prodigious locust swarms, stripping the 
whole earth of every vestige of vegetation, Various other animals are some- 
times, also, bebeld in almost equal numbers; what a picture of the super- 
abundance of animal life does the following passage present to us! 

MULTITUDES OF GAME. 

‘It would be difiicult for those who have never visited the interior of 
Southern Africa, to form even a remote conception of the countless herds of 
this ungainly quadraped, which are occasionally to be met w ith on the be- 
som of her broad plains. Lack of water, the curse, and the prevailing fea- 
ture of these savage regions, frequently compels the fer@ nature to asscm- 
hle in countless companies, around the last dregs of expiting moisture, with 
out reference either to caste or hereditary animosities ; and on such occa- 
sions the picture they present to the eye of the sportsman is one of no com- 
mon enchantment. “Delighting in shade, the brindled gnoo especially re- 
sorts to level tracts, thinly sprinkled with the picturesque and feathery mi- 
mosa, reclining beneath spreading clumps, of which, or scattered over the 
boundless landscape, like “cattle grazing upon a thousand hills,” they img 

yart to the sylvan scene a truly pastoral effect. Ata single coup d’a@il may 

- seen mixed multitudes of those inseparable friends, the kokoon and Bur- 
chell’s zebra. The Damon and Pythias of the brute creation, ite rspersed 
with gaily-painted groups of the hartebeest and sassaybe, both seeming to 
have just escuped from the hands of the sign-danber. Some are quietly 
cropping the short grass, and others are huddled together beneath the shad- 
ow cast by some tall, umbrella-shaped mokaala, the tree that forms the fa- 
vonrite food of the stately giraffe. From the spreading boughs of this mag- 
nificent species of acacia, the only approach to a tree which may be seen in 
these regions, dangle clusters of evergreen mistleto, sparkling with scarlet 
berries. And under the deep shadow cast on the sunny landscape by yon- 
der clump, the twisted branches of which literally groan under the linge, 
haystack-looking nests of the republican bird. stand the sombre and massive 
ficures of two elands, indolently defending their sleek, pursy, sides from 
the buzzing persecutions of a host of yellow-hodied cattle flies, or leisurely 
chewing the cud in the midst of a knot of recumbent gnoos, whose high 
humps peer above their ate horns. Mixed squads of kokoons aud 
zebras are practising their wild gambols over the level plain, kicking, trolick- 
ing, butting, and pursuing each other with untiring perseverance. Here @ 
pair of exasperated combatants are engaged in a deadly joust, in the pre- 
sence of a group of dames, who, as of old, will bestow their favours on the 
most valiant. Battering their hard fronts against each other, tossing their 
curled manes aloft, and lashing their swarthy sides with their streaming 
tails, their fierce little round eyes glisten the while, like sparks of fire, be- 
neath their shaggy forelocks. Umpire-like, on one side of the scene of this 
geutle passage of arms, behold a few solitary bulls at gaze, posted, apparent- 
ly, as sentinels, and standing full to the front, their dark eyes glancing wild- 
ly from the duellists to the enemy, and a deep hollow moan occasionally es- 
caping from their innermost recesses. 

The human foe stillapproaches, and is observed to be armed with weapons 
of offence : wp go their taper heels with a sideling flourish, the signal for the 
cessation of titestine hostilities, and for an indiscriminate retreat. With 
their highRomanu noses, alinost raking the earth, seve qui peut, away they 
scour in headlong haste, turning up the sand by bushelfuls — Now the sleek 
variegated coats of a well-drilled troop of Burchell’s zebras glisten in the 
rays of the sin as they charge furiously past in close squadron ; at one mo- 
ment, obsenred under the gloom of an avenue of spreading mokaala trees— 
at the next emerging in unbroken files, followed by a smoke-like pillar of 
dust, which traces their serpentine course long after they have disa) peared 
over the brow of yon gemie eminence. Crack goes the rifle, and the lead- 
ing gnoo of the next sable section, arrested in fulleareer, cuts three or four 
perfect somersets, measures his shaggy length upon the ground, and is 
trampled under foot of his thronging companions. ‘Troop upon treep pour 
in from every quarter, and continue to join each other, until the whole plain 
seems alive, and thousands still bearing down from every point of the com- 
pass, a vast extent of country, which presently becomes chequered white 
and black with their congregated masses, at length presents the appearance 
of a moving mass, of a tremendous charge of cavalry, or the rushing of a 
mighty tempest. Their ineredible numbers so impede their onward pro- 
gress that the horseman experiences no difficulty in closing with the motley 
band. As the panic caused by the repeated reports of his rifle increases, 
the rear ranks pressing tumultuonsly upon the heels of the leaders of the re- 
treating phalaux, causes indescribable contusion, dense clouds of dust hover 
over them, and the long necks of troops of ostriches are to be seen towering 
above the heads of their less gigantic neighbours, and sailing past with as- 
tonishing rapidity. Groups of purple sassaybes and brilliant red and yellow 
hartebeests, chargiig down from every direction, likewise lend their aid— 
whilst a host of hungry vultures, which, wheeling in airy circlets, like sinall 
specks in the firmament, have been gradually descending, and now stoop 
with the velocity of lightuing, as each succeeding flash of the deadly tube 
vives token of prey—serve to complete a picture which must be seen to be 
understood, and which beggars all attempts at description. 


‘ Rolling and blackening, swarms succeeding smarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarse alarms, 
Dusky they spread, in close embodied crowds,, 

And o’er the vales descend im living clouds.’ ” 


Notwithstanding what has been said, we feel that we have not done jus- 
tice to this superb work, which, in all respects, is oue of the most beautiful 
that have ever issued fromthe press. The illustrations are worthy of the 
letter-press, which the reader, we feel assured, will agree with us, is the 
highest praise we could bestow. Taken together they may be said to trans- 
port Southern Africa, with its landscapes, its animals, and its skies, inte our 
drawing-rooms and libraries; and if the author’s former volume entitled 
‘Wild Sports’ be got upon a smaller scale, it yet deserves to keep company 
with its more colossal companion.—Forcign Quarterly Review. 

ee « 
SHIP CANAL ACROSS THE GREAT 
AMERICAN ISTHMUS. 


Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, executed in the Years 1842 and 1843, 
with the intent of Establishing a Communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and under the Superintendence of a Scientific Com- 
mission appointed by the Projector, Don José de Garay. 
Ackermann and Co 1044. 

L’Isthme de Panama, Examen historique et géographique des différentes 
directions suivant lesquelles on pourrait le percer et des moyens a y 
employer, suivi d'un apergu sur ’Isthme de Suez. Par Michel Chevalier. 
Paris 1644. AV? 

Our hopes for completing almost indispensable arrangements for speedy 
communication with our Indian empire by means of an Egyptian railway 
are now indefinitely postponed : meanwhile our attention is solicited else- 
where to a kindred project of immeasurable importance. Don José de 
Garay having been empowered by the Mexican government to effect a eom- 
munication through its territory between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
now lays before the British public his credeutials,and a report of the sury ey 
made under his directions by an accomplished engineer and his assistants. 
M. de Garay alleges that he has ascertained the perfect practicability of 
carrying a ship canal across the great American isthmus, and he publishes 
decrees of his government, by which the most ample rights aud immunitie. 
are conferred on him, on condition of his accomplishing the proposed works 
Upon the security of these concessions we presume he intends to raise the 
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necessary funds; and it is a significant fact, that his first step after com- 
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jleting his preliminary arrangements, was to come to thi i 
rth the work, the title of which stands at the head of this article. 


» to this country and put 
t We are 
Ciel to say that the case he hias made out is, prima facie, am exceedingly 
strong one, and merits the serious attention of our capitalists, merchants, men 
of science, and others. — [t is superfluons to remark, that hetore Englishmen 
engage their capital in the proposed undertaking, they will carefully verify 
all the projector’s statements, and obtain full security for their investinents, 
as far as he is concerned. ‘These are matters wherein they must rely on their 
own sagacity; but they will also have need of other precautions, for which 
they must have recourse to the goverument of th ‘ir country. They will 
require protection against the opeu or secret machinations of unscrupulous 
foreign rivals, and against the not impossible coutingeucy of bad faith on the 
part of Mexico. Can they hope for such shes tion at the hauds of the 
present ministry? The fate of the Cairo and Suez Railway is a melancholy 
Nevertheless, let us not despair: a sordid and pasiilanimous 
administration may be foreed to assume a virtue that is not its own; nor Is 
its tenure of office perpetual, whereas a determination to vindicate their 
indefeasible rights is an imperishable instinct in the breasts of the British 
people, , . eee 

The idea of a direct navigation between Europe and the eastern shores 
of Asia is no new birth of modern times. This was indeed the grand thought 
thet filled the mind of Colambus, when le steered his adventurous course 
westwards; not as has long been erroueously sapposed, in search of a new 
continent, but of a shorter passage to the golden and spice-bearing shores of 
Japau and Cathay. He found not what he sought, but something infinitely 
beyond his boldest hopes. Such is the fortane toat commmouly befals all the 
“at efforts of immovating intellect. New objects are proposed ; uew means 
devised for their attainment; aud these ueans, whether or not they 
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effect the special end originally aimed at, rarely fail of producing a rich 
harvest of results, all the more welcome for being wholly unexpected. So 


may it be inthe instance we are now about to cousider. — [t is impossible to 
believe that human enterprise will long endure the obstacles presented to 
it by the narrow barrier that separates the Atlantic from the Pacitic waters; 
mal equ lly impossible is it to foresee the scope or the details of that stiupen- 
nis revolution in the affairs of nations aud the course of civilisation, which 
will be oceasioned by the opening of the American isthmus. 

Both Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci died in the full persuasion that the 
Jands they had discovered were appendages of Asia: but even atter it was 
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parent that auew continent had been rv vealed, imagination ceased uot to 
dwell with impassioned delight on the wealth aad mervels of Tudia and 
Cathay; and the primary impulse still prompted adventurers to seck out 
some strait or arm of the sea by which they might make their way a/ 
iucimiento de la especeria, to the regions where spices grew. In 1517 
Mavellan discovered the straits that bear his name; bitt these were tov re- 
mote to facilitate the iatercourse of Karopeans with Asia. Meanwhile 
Cortes was achieving the conquest of Mexico, and dariag the brie period 
his triendship with Montezuma he failed not to question that mouarch 
sely us to the seereé of (he straits, aad us tu the possibility of Muading on 
t Vexicin shores some better auchorage than that of Vera Cruz. The 
\ztec emperor gave Cortes a map of the coast drawn on cotton cloth, | 
| whereon was laid down the mouth of a great river, which the Spanish pilots 
| zed us that of the Conutzacodcos. A stuvey was instituted, and 
rowed that there was no strait at that point, but it was ascertained thet 
yetween the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos and Teliautepec, the coutinent 
( racts and forms an isthmus, across whic a rapid commuuication from 
sea to se { 


wis practicable, partly by theo Coatzacoaleos and the Chimalapa. 
Dockyards were soon formed at Tehuantepec, where the vessels cniployed 
two great expeditions were built, at the mo 
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wood telled ta the neighbouring forests of Tarifa, and other materials im- 
ted by the Coatzacoaleos. 
Lope werlng astrait thro 
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Che Albion. 


as the climate does not permit the increase of the former, these is no possi- 
bility of augmenting the latter. , 

“The population is thinly scattered, and generally not well-disposed to 
work . The presumption is, that it would be necessary to bring over 
Intsons, ininers, aud even excavators, from Europe. Were the natives even 
willing to work they have not the requisite skill......On the other hand 
there isa fearful responsibility involved in the act of transporting European 
workmen to the isthmus. The climate is ia fact a dangerous one for all who 
have not been bora in it, or who are not prepared for it, but it is deadly for 
all who expose themselves to the heat ofthe sun, or who inhale the miasma 
ta of the marshes, and those which always issue from the soil when recently 
turned up. It would be necessary to find shelter for the workmen, to en- 
camp them, and to provide for all their wants; it would be necessary to 
lay down strict rules for the preservation of their health, and what is far 
niore difficult, even with every means supplied them, olserve those rules in 
spite of the temptations strewu in their way. During the six mouths of the 
rainy season, frou May to October, all operations in the open air must ne- 
cessarily be suspeuded. W hat should be done then with the multitude 7?— 
How protect them from the diseases of the country and from all the mis- 
chiefs eugendered by idleness ?’—Chevalier. 

The Isthmus of Nicaragua possesses a fertile territory, a healthy climate, 
and is notdeficient in population. Its breadth, measured directly from the 
port of Suu Juan de Nicaragna, is ninety-five miles ; obliquely, from the 
same point to Sau Juaa south on the Pacific, it is 155; and from San Juan de 
Nicaragiato Realejo, it is more than 250 miles But by far the greater part 
of this spaceis occupied by the Lakes Leon and Nicaragua, the deep river 
Tipitapa, which flows from the former into the latter, aud the ample bed of 
the San Juan, by which the Lake of Nicaragua pours its waters into the At- 
lintic. The resemblance between this noble body of water and the chain 
of lakes which lias been couverted into the Caledonian canal cannot be over- 
looked, and the probability seems strong, ou a first view, that nature has 
here laid down the basis of a great occanic communication, Which invites the 
fashioning hand of man to complete it. As to harbours on either coast, all ac- 
colts speak favourably of that of San Juan on the Atlantic side. Mr. Bai- 
ley, of the English navy, says, it is‘ uuexceptionable,’ but small; whilst all 
other testimonies agree in attributing to it considerable extent. MM. Rou- 
haud and Dumartray say it is ‘vast and perfectly safe,” and according to M. 
Chevalier, ‘some skilful members of the French marine, sent to examine it 
in 1043, expressly declare that it is a vastand sate asylum, a fine sitnation, 
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an excellent port, with a good anchorage close tothe land.’ On the Pacific | 
} we have San Juan south, which, however, is inadequate from its small di | 
| imenusious; a score of vessels it is said would be enough to fill it. But fur. | 
lther north, aearly coinciding with the direction of the axis of Lake Leon, is 
R jo, one of the finest harbours in the werkd. nee, aud on account of 
| th: vature of the ground betweeu the lake and Sau Jnansonth, which wonld 


sider a tunnel inevitable iu that direction, itis probable that if evera Ni- 


| coravuan canal shall be constructed, it will be in the direction of the longest | 
ree Li i Its actual | 





vcified above. 





j iue turee lines spe ugth, when completed, 
| id probably be about 300 miles. The portion of this space occupied | 
| by the lakes and by the Tipitapa would need no cutlay, except au incon- | 
|silerible one to enable vessels to pass one full of thirteen tect in that | 
but the difficulties on the other parts of the line would probably be 
| orinidadble. 1 


le course of the river San Juan, with all its windings, is about nine- 
y-tive iiles in length, more than four miles of which are obstructed by 
four rapids, caused by the banks of rocks stretching across the whole 
width of the river. ‘These obstacles have been cousidered so formidable 
suggest the coustruction of a lateral canal, as 
that reudeviug the river itself uavigable for |: 
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to Lis own project, i+ purposely disregards many favourable circumstances, 
aul exaggerates otuers of a contrary nature. The result is, that the maxi- 
mum cost of the canal of’ ehuantepec would probably not exceed $5,000,000 
francs (say three millions and « half sterling ;) and M. Moro thinks the work 
might possibly be completed for less than £2,500,000 sterling. 

Assuining that it should even cost four millions, there can be little doabt 
that an ample retara might be realised by a moderate toll, even should we 
fuund our calculations on the existing state of commerce and navigation, and 
leave wholly out of consideration the vast increase they would infallibly re- 
ceive as soon as the barrier of the isthmus was broken down. The new 
route would then be taken hy all vessels from Europe destined for those 
points which are now reached by doubling Cape Horn; that is to say, the 
whole western coast of North aid South America, and the islauds of the 
Sonth Sea. It would be taken by all vessels from the United States to 
China, and prebubly by a large proportion of those leaving Lurope for that 
destination. ‘The latter would not indeed gain anything as to mere length 
of way; they would even lose something in this respect; but this disad- 
vantage would be more than compensated by the assistance of the trade 
winds aud the gulf stream, and by the total absence of danger during the 
greater part of the year. The opportunity of making port half way in a 
country that seems likely, from its natural wealth, to arrive ata high dezree 
of prosperity, would be a strong attraction; aud steam-vessels, a 
by this course to China, would be able to estimate very closely »eforehan 
the probable duration of the voyage. 

Having laid before our readers this mere outline of a subject so vast and 
important, we inust refer them for further details to M de Garay’s publics- 
tion. There isa class of politicians in England, at this moment unhappily 
an influential one, to whom the idea of any canal through the American 
isthmus is distasteful. These men may prevent the execution of the work 
under English ausyices, but their powers can extend no farther. Executed 
it certainly will be by others, if not by us. The French government ave 
given unequivocal proofs of its desire to promote this great undertaking, and 
the shrewd people of the United States too well know their own interests 
to refuse their aid, should it be solicited. That nation will certainly be 
placed in a position of peculiar advantage, whose wealth shall realize the 
grandest of all engineezing schemes, and whose children shall colonize the 
snperb wilderness which will then pour its teeming riches into the lap of in- 
dustry. We scorn to waste arguments on those wlio deem that the proud 
clish flag is to be mriintained by imitating 
g policy of France in the affair of the Cairo and Suez railway; 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIVES OF TILE CELEBRATED 
STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 
HIS EXCELLENCY COMT.) DE SAINTE-AULAIR®, 
Peer of France, Ambassad to the Court of St. James, Member of the 
French Academy, and author f the ° History of the Frinde.’ 
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‘principal towns, are respectively designated Isthmus of Panam pro- | 


| Apri 


Then came the war of independence ; 


great of this earth can neither give nor take away. The past age exhausted 








ly sv culled), of Nicaragua, and of Tehuantep and, whet was restored, and the government of Mexico returned to the procreative power—it called forth every quality, general and personal, 
’ « ’ ‘ re We ‘ *Tithké -] OP . P ° , | tH. + . ° ¥ 
The distance from - ree stg “4 I , , fp ‘ ._ | the consideration of the project, the isthinus unhapoily fell into unmerited | UY Moral events the most stapendous. Man responded to the necessity of 
i? distance trom oceun ocean, i ‘oss tue ds us ans ' , on ” ce i ’ ’ a oa” — 2 . sha ere ae a _ £. oe } . . . a 
ean a ales iad yllincom ager danutie”sradiapend tees enna Lf nama, 1s OMY | dscredit, in consequence of the grossly erroneous reports made by General the moment, and came forth equal to the exigencies of the age, or reached 
or 2s, ere our judgment, t *petore . “me ‘Ol i — a cl tit, il a & ronec ai o. — ae ey . * 7 i. 
ction of a eagens, Chererure, to be formed om @ Mere Hr | os eos, who was sent to survey it; mae urainat his will, and with iustrae | US level by straining every faculty with which he was endowed ; and as the 
» Spection of the map, an inclination to consider this point the most eligible pes ‘ a 5 % ay seat ee - 
would be inevitable. The space that divides the 


Wo seas is greater at Ni- 
caragua, namely, uinety-five miles, but being intersected by a lake of vast 
(mensions, this tract of country would also appear to offer considerable ad- 
vantages, Lastly, the territory of Tela mteper . forming a continued line of 
130 miles, is that which, upon a superticial examination, appears to be the 
east suited tor the accomplishment of the object contemplated 
‘ However, notwithstanding these appearances, aus a greater or less dis- 
ince Is not the only cireumstance to be considered, it 
the thre 





d : precisely happens in 
above-mentioned instances that the practicability of the work is in 
wn tiverse ratio to the shortuess of the distance ; and thus, while in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, it is apparently impossible at Panania, and at- 
tended with immense difficulties at Nicaragua. we fiud it practicable and 

isy at Teluantepec.’—Moro. “ 


lt is known that a special survey of the Isthmus of Pa 
en made by order of the French government. 
iblished, but it is generally supposed to be unfa 


: naina has recently 
The report has not been 
led, | vourable. Even suppos- 
» What is by no means certain, that the nature of the ground offer: d no 
rmidable engineering difficulties, there 


fig 
i are others quite sutticient to con- 
in the project, and these are untortunately, insurmountable. In the first 
ce, itis absolutely necessary that the proposed canal, wherever executed 
} stall be navigable, from sea to sea, by trading vessels of a large class with- 
vittheir being compelled to discharge their cargoes, ; 
scale would, indeed, confer vast benefits on the country through which they 
Passed, and these would, no doubt, react indirectly on Europe but they 
ould never offer the great commercial nations of the Old World such advan- 
tages as should induce theim to lend the undertaking that financial aid with- 
it which there seems no likelibood of its a: complishment. 
ile valier observes: 


Works on a smaller 


Now, as M. 
Phis condition of a maritime canal which shall permit vessels from Eu- 
pe or the United States to bold on their course, from ocean to ocean, with- 
"atunle uling, and to reach their respective destinations at Lima, Acapulco 
Macao, infers another likewise which must not be overlooked. The canal 
must be in immediate connexion with the deep sea. Each of its extremities 
ist open Into a port affording suitable anchorage to vessels not merely a 
ertam distance from the shore, but close up against the land. In manyt 
ours, that of Panama for instance, the anchorage is at some distance from 
ind, and the loading and unloading of vessels is effected by means of 


ts This is bat a trifling inconvenience in a port where the voyage ter- 
tas i a it adds a little to the cost of shipping or unshipping the cargo, and 
i S all. . 


: But at either extremity of an oceanic canal it would be nothing 
rt ian a fall stop put toa vessel's course: it would be as effectual in this 
a as a walla hundred feet high stretched right across the middle of the 
“ “ - his supplementary clause in the programme will not be easy to tul- 
Li anaina), and an accomplished ¢ 
‘Tom a cruise off the isthmus, told m¢ 
‘d to him likely to occasion more troul 
on + SIX metres deep between the two oceans, 
_ aera necessity, be free from tunnels 
i Ss, eve i 
an oe . A ea their top-masts struck, 
®! the masts can e 
M. 


es 


hi i 


aptain in our reyal navy, just retarn- 
> with very greit reason, that it seem- 
ve than the cutting even of a canal 
Lastly, this maritime 
In fact, to make these pas- 
their arches should be lof- 
ae? unless ship-builders devise some way by which 
Chevali easily be laid level with the deck.” seal 
oto be he gikewise observes very justly, that among the circumnstan- 
ortantis its salubrity sn cting the line of the canal, one of the most im- 
bine effected by iecrine through tt — he says, might be the saving of 
y vessels if it’ were to sieve pe i Pama it would always be shunned 
Buus of Panama is confessedly aia nel-house. Nowthe climate of the Isth- 
Sther writers. To this eri -d 1ox1ous, a fact confirmed by Humboldt and 
Blation, and wa: & of the + evous Cause is to be ascribed the paucity of pop- 

nt of the necessary means of existence in that isthmus ; and 


mental and other meins ridiculously inalequate te the task he had 

The rece { Signor Moroand |iis assoeiates lave complete- 
ly reversed the false judgment pronounced on 
vozo, and adopted by M. Chevali i 
the head of this article 


| moral power, like the plisical, is susceptible of extension, they learned to 
bear the brunt of their times, as easily as Damosels of gentle nurture, to en- 
dure the weight of plate armour in the middle ages. 
of age now has seen more than two centuries. — 
teenth do uot difh 


to per- 
form. it labours o 


he isthmus by General Orbe- 


He who is sixty years 
pority 


The eighteenth and nine- 
‘in date alone, they are epochs in the history of mankind, 


on his ant iu the work named at 











The breadth of the isthmus in a straight line from the mouth of the Coat- with on abyss bets cen, as yet untathomed—inark ing revolutions, which al- 
zacoalcos is 220 kilometres (130 intles), but the greater purt of this space is together changed on lace ot society : habits and usage, costume and man- 
oct upie Lou the south by lasoous and extensive plains, and on the Atlantic ann. thoughts and teelings, are utterly and most contrastingly ch inged, De- 
side by the course of the Coatzacoalcos, wl can easily be rendered naviza- non, less remembered for his shallow en and Egyptian researches, than 
ble upto its conflux with the Malatenge. The principal works, therefore, | tor the anecdote of Princess Talleyrand mistaking him for Robinson Crusoe 


to be 


—Deuon asserted that he had 
when 135 years ofage. 


executed 
including a spac 


would he comprised betwi 


latitude 16°36 and 17 
inextent, wherein no es 

w required. The highest poin 
to be surmonuted is at the Pogello de Tarifa, a pass between the mountains 
only 220 meétres (656 feet) above the level of the Pacific, and 160 métres 
above the mouth of the Malatengo. There is an abundauce of water, which 
may be applied with great facility to the service of the canal, being derived 
from the Chic ipa or Chimalapa and its confluent the Monetza, and from a 
inore cousiderable river, the which, lil 

. 


seen the celebrated Marion de Lorme in 1825, 
Had a Frenchman reached that age, and preserved 
his fieulties, be hal seen all that is necessary in the history of his country to 
form the historica 4 Bat he who has only lived 
from 1780 to 1340, has existed more than the ten previous centuries. 
Amongst those who have rejoiced in this advantage—whose intellect has 
| kept pace with the mighty changes of the time, and has reflected them— 
| whose moral cliaracter and political bias have been formed by them, the 
nobleman of whom we are now to speak must be numbered. 


e less than thirty-one miles 
Whatever exceeding the usual limits would 






lore that guides a statesman. 


{ 





rvi 


Ostiata, ce the former, flows into the 
lagoons not The 


fur from the town of Tebu mitepe ‘ srand condition of ; Louis Beap il Count de Sainte- Anlaire, born in 1799, the scion of a no- 
good harbour at either extremity of the line seems capable of being amply ble race, is not the first of his tamily who has inscribed his name i: records 
fulfilled in this case. le le 


Themouth of the Coatzaco 700 meétros wile, 
and with never less than twenty-one feet of water on its bar, quite enough 
to float a frigate, is, according to Balbi, 


of the rivers that discharge themselves 


lcus, of multiple fame. The intellectual society in which le has moved has been 
often noticed, how much he inherited of the peculiur traits of one of his an- 
‘the finest port formed by any one | ©CStOrSs te which the trials of his career has 


uided thar loftiness of pur- 
into the Galt of Mexico, not even 


pose, those serious contemplatious and practical spirit, which higher trusts 





excepting the Mississippi.’ Hitherto it had been very generally supposed demand, The ancemor to whom we allude is Frangois Jos ph de Beaupoil, 
that no harbour could be established on the Pacific side: but Signor Moro | Marquis de Sainte-Aulaire, one of the gayest and most accomplished cava- 


has cleared up this difficulty. 

The lagoons near Telmantepec have adepth seldom 
metres, aud this could easily be 
nothing but mud and shingle 
selves into the oce 


li 


of age 


rs of his time 


+ 
1 


RutHing it iu camps and courts, it was only at sixty years 
hat he commenced regularly to indite verses, and it was at ninety 
years that his muse was most inspired: the poetic fire kept alive the wan- 
ing lamp of life, tor he died when close upon his hundredth year. But the 
lateut genius burst forth ence at a much earlier period, when he wrote the 
most beautifal extempore lines of erotic poetry, perhaps, extant in any lan- 
guage—thauks to which, Voltaire has reversed the opinion of Boileau, who, 
jealous of the igh-born poet, vainly attempted in 1706, to resist his en- 
trance among the conscript fathers of French liter 
’ Académie.’ 


less than five or six 
increased by dredging, the bottom being 
The Boea Barra, by which they empty them- 
eas an, isnot obstructed by a true bar, but a little way with- 
in it there is an accumulation of sand which might be destroyed with ex- 
treme tacility, while the canse of its deposit night be effectually removed. 
The isthmus is but scantily peupled, but it was once possessed by a dense 
aud thriving population until the devastations of the buccaneers converted 
it into a wilderness. 
lous as ever 


vature, ‘ Les quarante de 


There is no reason why it might not become as popu- ; ae ” -—S " 7” 
It possesses a fine climate, and in many places a most fruitful Oue evening, seated within the chosen circle of the beautiful Duchesse de 





soil, Timbers for ship-building, dyewoods, superb mahogany, and other Maine, silent aud deeply absorbed in thought, all the ladies were curious to 
close-grained trees are to be found in profusion in its vast and dense forests, | 





learn the cause of the reverie of the gay Marquis de Sainte-Aulaire. 
| duchesse, 


The 
althougn suspecting the cause, urged by her fair friends, could 
not resist the inquiry. The young Marqnis said he dare not speak the cause, 
but if her highness insisted he would explain in writing the train of thought 
th it possessed him: he then wrote those daring lines, so inimitable in de- 
cacy. 


and the abundance of cattle aud resources of al! dese riptions would enable 
vessels passing through the canal to renew their provisions at easy prices, 
in the isthmus, so that they might devote a greater portion of their holds to 
the stowage of merchandise. Lastly, among the advantages offered by the | 
Isthmus ot Tehuantepec, not the least considerabl: is the mildness anid Si- 
lubrity of its climate, precisely in those localities where the assistance of 
European workmen would be required. This matter was sufficiently test- 
ed in 1830, when an abortive attempt was made to found a French colony 
in the isthmus. The unfortunate settlers, shamefully deluded bythe pro- 
jectors of the colony, found themselves from the moment of their arrival 
destitute of all resources, having neither food nor shelter provided for them; 


— there occurred amongst them no case of yellow fever or other epi- 
demic. F 





La Divinité qui s’amuse 

\ me demander mon secret, 

Si j'etais Apollon ne serait pas ma Muse, 
Elle serait Thetis, et le jour finirait. 
Did they win the 


: affections of her highness, as they have the admiration of 
’ 


We know not, but we do know that the Marquis lived 
forty years at the court of his ‘ladie love,” who was wont to call him 
‘son berger.’ 

This nobleman forms a strong instance of the power of literature. A 
staunch soldier of the ‘Graud Monarque,’ by his valour in the field, and not 
through his elevated birth alone, he rose to the rank of licutenant-general, 
a rank of tenfold more honour and consequence in those days. His three 
sons, a mareschal-de-camp, a colonel, and a captain, all died on the field of 


successive ages 


_ As to the probable cost of the undertaking, M. Moro speaks with becom- 
ing diffidence, not being in possession of all the data requisite to enable him 
to make an exact estimate. Many circumstances he thinks would combine 
to reduce the rate of cost below the European average; nevertheless, he 
takes for his standard of comparison the cost of an analogous work, the Ca- 
ledonian Canal, generally elmined to have been exceedingly expensive, 


‘ 
i 








battle. Of these, contemporary records scarce — History has forgot 


from a combination of adverse circumstances ; and in applying that standard | ten their names and deeds ; but the geueral, the father of these three youn 
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heroes, writes four exquisite lines for the Duchesse du Maine, and at sixty 
becomes a poet. Atonce he becomes renowned, the great Académie opens 
its portals, und Voltaire hands his name down to postetity, in terms of ad- 
miration, in his ‘Temple du Gout.’ 

Some years since, having chanced to meet with the story of this noble- 
man of the French Augustan age, we were naturally led to seek some pas- 
sages in the life of his descendant, whose double taste, literary and political, 
of such surpassing merit, claim a page in modern memoirs. “We, however, 


found no materials, nothing but shght sketches, the most bald and curt; and | of Honour to M. de Sainte-Aulaire.” 


we have been induced to link together some memoranda that we have gra- 
dually collected. 

That a propos of repartee and wit, that sprightly refined bantering man- 
ner, that art of imparting a charm to the trifling of society, and a freshness to 
the compliment of usage, of the Marquis ef bygone days, distinguisl: his de- 
scendant, Who is excessive in nothing, save politeness aud good breeding.— 
Let us now see where he has read in those most instractive of pages—the 
Book of Life; where he has been at the best school—that of bak and mis- 
fortune ; and where the change has been produced, so that the Marquis of 
our day, instead of being like a buttertly, trifling away existence, restless 
and unsettled, amidst the perfumes of flowers, is become a bee, all utility 
and intelligence, seeking from each chosen plant its richest juices, with 
honey for gentle hands, and not without a sting to punish the unlawful ag- 

essor. 

M. de Sainte-Aulaire’s father, le Comte Joseph Beaupoil Sainte-Aulaire, 
afterwards General, Chef d’Escadron of the wt i Gardes du Corps, and ul- 
timately a Peer of France, emigrated in 1791, and enlisted with his brother 
nobles under the banner of the Prince du Condé, who then waged the war 
of the White Flag and Fleur de Lys, with the sanguinary revolted lieges of 
France. Without his father, bevett of fortune, the young Saiute-Aulaire re- 
maiued the sole support of his mother, who rewarded with au affection 
amounting almost to idolatry, the filial piety of her youthful son. ‘This noble 
lady, to buy off the life of her father, Count de Noyon, from the ferocious 
murderers of the ‘ Comité du Salut publique,’ lad sold all that was left of 
the wreck of her fortane—furniture, plate, and personal ornaments. His 
position was most trying, but justly did the younger Dionysius once exclaim 
at Corinth, ‘ Happy those who in infancy have served au apprenticesiip to 
misfortune! The youthfnl descendant of the brilliant pampered marquisses 
of the ‘Old Régime,’ saw where fortune pointed out the only open path— 
that of labour and industry. Night aud day did he study to acquire all those 
sciences—and they are not only the most positive, but th e most difficult and 
abstruse—which were indispensable for an examination at the Ecole Poly- 
techuique, that marvellous per of science, celebrated from the first days 
of its existence—if ever equalled, never surpassed. Here the young noble 
entered triumphantly, despite the strong prejudices entertained against his 
lineage, and although the hawk’s eye of the Newton of Frauce, the immortal 
author of the ‘ Mécanique Céleste,’ Laplace, had measured the competency 
of the new pupil. The mother of M. de Sainte-Aulaire, for the sake of 
economy, having taken an obscure lodging outside the Barriére, tlie young 
student used to set off on foot at earliest dawn, witha piece of bread in lis 
pocket for his sole food and day’s ration; aud the eyes of the finished -boy 
would glisten when he thought of some future day of triumpii over ad versi 
ty, when he could command, as he would say, ‘as mach bread as lie could 
eat.” Let us add here, for it has been feelingly and openly recorded” that 
M. de Sainte-Aulaire derived froma misfortune another far more important 
lesson. Unlike many of bis more volatile country men, who, in the bloody 
days of terror, danced away their sadness coiffés a /a v cfime—the triumph 
of the wicked, the shouts of the murderers, the echoes thatresponded to the 
guillotine. marking the minutes during the day with the regular ity ofa phy- 
sician’s stop-watch—these reminded our student of a better world—and 
throughout life a strong religious feeling has attended him, and imparted to 
his demeanour that absence of all uncharitableness, aud that winning amia- 
bility, by which he is so signally characterized. We who live in happier 
eays, aud in a religious country, may not feel surprised at this result, and 
may think that adversity naturally leads to piety; bat history tells us other- 
wise. In the days of Boccaccio, when the plague exterminated all classes, 
reckless pleasure filled men’s thought’s; and tle last time the plague visited 
our great Babylon, intoxication and revelry were still more rampant, aud 
the hearts of men subsequently required to be purified by bloodshed, just as 
the city by fire. When M. de Saint-Aulaire entered the Ecole Polytechnique, 
openly practising his religious duties, Atheism was the fashion and the rage 
—the pride ofage and of youth—as well it might be amongst men who had 
trampled ander their feet with impunity all order, virtue, the altar, and the 
= The voice of Europe addressed to Paris the lines Sozomenes did to 

ome, 








Vivere qui sancté cupitis, discedite Roma! 
. Otia cum liceant, non licet esse bout. 

As the Repnblic expired, times improved, society was reconstituted. Ln 
the bean monde of talent, literature, and of rank, the winning manners of M. 
de Sainte-Aulaire attracted attention to his more solid merits, mud the eagle 
glance of Napoleon, ever anxious to surround his rising star with brilliant 
satellites, fixed upon him asa fit person for such an object. Long betore 
this, however, in 1798, marriage closed the career—reported to have been 
not a little &@ bonnes fortunes—ot the young bachelor; and his power of fas- 
cination has yielded him such prizes in that lottery of high life, matrimony, 
that one might apply to our diplomatist the lines addressed to the Emperor 
Maximilian, 

Tu Felix! que Mars aliis, dat tibi Venus ! 
An illustrious marriage added to the éclat of the future diplomatist. Only 
nineteen years of age, butolder than his contemporaries in more peaceful 
lands by a whole revolution, he married Henriette de Soyecour, duncan 
of the Marquis de Soyecour, and of the Princess de Nassan-Sarrebouck, 
whose mother was the Dachess de Brunswick Luneberg-Bevern, who re- 
sided in and possessed the Ducal Manor of Glucksberg, in Denmark—a fief 
destined to confer a title on one of the most gifted amongst the rising gene- 
ration of French diplomatists. To claim his rights as regards this title and 
territory, M. de Sainte-Aulaire visited Denmurk iu 1818. Le soon lost his 





poiats of his committal are alluded to. The Marquis declared that if one 
word were breathed against the sacred cause of the Bourbons, he would 
protest against it in open court, and return to duresse in the walls of the 
tortress of Joux. It was, howeyer, so managed by the delicacy and diplo- 
macy of Sainte-Aulaire, that no word was breathed by the magistrate that 
could wound the chivalrous fidelity of the marquis. Upon the death of this 
truc-hearted devotee to the ancient dynasty, the following lines were found 
in his will, “The Duke de Riviere leaves his cross of officer of the Legion 
The notary however observed, on 
reading the clause, that it was valucless, as Sainte-Aulaire was but a cheva- 
lier. Charles X., however, who had guessed the wishes of the testator, in- 
stantly raised him to the diguity of officer, although at that time M. de Sainte- 
Aulaire, in the liberal opposition, aud the most efficient ally of Foy and Casi- 
mir Périer, was gonsideted at court as a personal enemy We have record- 
ed this pathetic anecdote with the more pleasure as it is singularly illustra- 
tive, uot only of the character of our diplomatist, but also of the noblest 
qualities of the old ultra, the Carlist king, as well as of that great usurper, 
Napoleon 

Chosen chamberlain of Napoleon in 1311, he was decorated a few months 
later with the insignia of the new order of La Réunion. The next year he 
was first launched into political life by the discerning usurper, no less an of- 
fice than that of Prefect of the Meuse being conferred upon the young cham- 
berlain. In his two years adiministration of the department of the Meuse 
he won over the affections of his constituents, who were zstonished to find 
combined in him the gay and cordial manners of an homme du monde, with 
practical views and wutiring application. 

We remember one day in Paris M. de Talleyrand telling us that he attri- 
buted his success in life to the sixth beat being always absent in his pulse. 
‘ Shallow-pated doctors are dismayed at it,’ said he, ‘ but itis a rest of nature, 
aud enables me to do with four hours sleep,—after which [am always wide 
awake, thinking or planning.’ As far as we have been able to ascertain, 
M. de Sainte-Aulaire has not this rest; but those who have served under his 
orders in [taly and Vienna, report thathis honrs of sleep are as scant as those 
of his predecessor at this court, and his activity prodigious—that whilst so- 
ciety receives a most courteous share of his time, nothing literary or politi- 
cal of any merit appears in the four languages he is conversant with, with- 
out his inspection—and withal no one possesses more than this distin- 
guished nobleman that punctuality qui est la politesse des Rois, and the ab- 
sence of which is characteristic of the vulgar rich, and the fishiouable idler. 
At the Restoration, Louis XVILI. appointed him to the prefecture of Upper 
Garonne, but a year subsequently, ou the 20th March, 1815, he threw up 
his office on the approach of Buouaparte—in his proclamation to his con- 
stituents bidding them to remain calm and resigned beneath the decrees of 
fate, which intestine divisions could not control. On the king’s second re- 
turn to France after the memorable ‘hundred days,’ Count Sainte-Aulaire 
was elected member of the Chamber of Deputies. From his first appear- 
ance in the senate he created uo sinall sensation as an orator,—his political 
autagonists openly asserting that his speeches were written aud studied be- 
fore they were spoken ; an assertion soon contradicted by extempore ettorts 
of oratory struck out iu the heat of debate. Here, although a staunch Ro- 
manist, he distinguished himself in the cause of the Protestants of the South 
of France, soliciting in their favour, energetically but vainly, the protection 
of the chamber In 1816, the new electoral law coming into operation, M. 
de Sainte-Aulaire not having reached the age prescribed, his election was 
necessarily prevented. Having been chosen by the king in 1318 as Presi- 
dent of the Electoral College, in the department of Gard, le was shortly af- 
terwards nominated deputy of the same department. ln 1818 he mar- 
ried his daughter* by his first wife to the Due de Cazes, then the 
king’s all-powerful favourite and prime minister. This union fora time ob- 
scured M. de Sainte-Aulaire’s renown, by making him appear as one who 
shone with a borrowed light. Having ever been opposed heart and soul po- 
litically to this nobleman, our own opinion is prejudiced, and as he appears 
on our horizon, we must ouly bid our readers cast a glance, and then suy 
with the great visiter to the shades below, 

‘Guarda é passa !’ 
But no one candeny the remarkable gifts of the Duc de Cazes, aud those 
who are most veheinent in calling him a girowettc, that when raised aloft on 
the vessel of the state, itis no sinall merit to show the quarter fromwhence 
the winds blow, and the moment for st ering it into port. It was, alas! for 
want of this faculty that the ultras became fool-hardy amidst the hurricane. 
This marriage, however, we repeat, eclipse d M.de Sainte-Aulaire for a time, 
and brought a host of enemies to a mau who had none of hisown. He had 
many an open battle to fight in defence of of his son-in-law. As for exam- 
ple, when, on the 14th of February, 1320, the latter was publicly accused in 
the chamber, of participation in the murder of the Duke de Berry, by M. 
Clausel de Caussergues, one of the most furious leaders of the ultras—on 
that day in consequence of the disturbance created in the chambers, he was 


nation, and at the close of his speech, fixing his eye on M. .Clausel de Caus- 
sergues, he exclaimed, ‘In a word, my answer to your accusation is plain, 
prompt, and laconic—you are acalumniator ! 

The tall ofthe Duke de Cazes restored to M. Sainte-Aulaire that inde- 
pendence in his political actions and opinions which he had before manitest- 
ed. Once more, iu a memorable speech, hie loudly espoused the cause of the 
Protestants of the south of France. Ministerial influence, so active in 1824, 
prevented his re-election. Three years after, however, the tide of public 
opinion had changed, and he was honoured by a double election in the de- 
partments of Gironde aud La Meuse. He then resumed his seat amidst the 
defenders «f liberty, and retained it during the sessions of 28 and ’29, when 
the death of his father superseded for a time his participation in public du- 
ties. T'o be continued. 
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first wile, by whom he had one daughter. In 1809 he married Mademoi- 


selle Victorine du Roure. This lady, the present countess, is descended | 


from one of the noblest families of France—not one of those names of nere 

court nobility—the Du Roures are of the staunch old race of Frencli patri- 

archal nobility, whose motto was ever * Forward” in the day of battle, or 

in the coutests of politics—men not dissevered from those the purest feel- 

ings inspired, by the communion with nature in the country, nor from the 

affections of their tenantry, who seldom return to the uoble power tor affa- 
bility and benevolence This lady is worthy of her race. She possesses 
the courteous and winning manners, and the esprit @ propos of her high- 
born countrywomen—qualities so essential to render popular, above all in 
foreign lands, persons exposed to so much envy and so mach detraction.— 
But to this she adds a charming a or unattected piety, aud that strong 
common sense which, in the moral fabric of man, is like the diamond pivot 
in a watch—on it all correct and good action revolves. It is true that for 2 
time the imitative paste-work astonishes fools in society, until the artificial 
brilliancy disappears by the friction by which the natural gem improves and 
endures with life, ok resents each day some new faucet to charm good 
men. Such are the qualities that should distinguish those who, according 
to the courtesy of every land, associate with Kings and Queens, aud have 
precedence after the blood royal—such should be the mates who alone can 
speak the truth to statesmen in the world of temptation—in the whirlpool of 
political passions in which public characters are ever involved. 

Between the dates of the two marriages, an event occurred highly illus- 
trative of M. de Saint-Aulaire’s feelings as a man, and of the estimation in 
which he was already held by the government, when he was as yet but 
twenty-five years of age In 1804, the Marquis, afterwards Duke de Riviere, 
who was included in the indictment with Moreau and Pichegru, was con. 
demned to death, but the fatal verdict was ultimately commuted to trans- 
portation, with a previous confinement of four years to the fortress of Joux. 
At the expiration of this term several of his frieuds petitioned the Minister 
of Police for his liberation: the auswer returned was, that M. de Riviere 
shonld receive his freedom if some persons of consideration could be found 
who would become the sureties for his future allegiance to the emperor.— 
Six names, upon whose escutcheons were blazoned deeds of honour and 
renown, eagerly presented themselves. M. Mathieu de Montmorency, M. 
de Brancas-Céreste, le Prince de Léon, M. le Due de Fitz-James, M. de la 
Ferte-Meuse, and the distinguished subject of our — notice, 


Riviere to liberty, and rewarded two of his sureties by placing them i 


offices of lofty rank near his person—these were M. de Brancas and our pre- 


sent ambassador. A difficulty still existed—for upon these occasions it 


customary to address an admonition to the pardoned, in which the leading 


As I wandered alone, on a calm summer’s eve, 
Through the scenes where it cheers me to stray, 

Truant Fancy was nimble her uet-work to weave, 
As the sunlight fast melted away ; 

And, of all the fair things that occurred to my mind 
In the course of that desolate stroll, 

I pondered o’er each one intently to find 
Some haven of rest for the Soul. 


First, I gazed on arosebud just bursting its shell, 
With its delicate tints and perfume ; 

And, methought that an pred might nestle full well 
In a home of such exquisite bloom ; 

But the wind whistled madly through forest and glen, 
And the rain fell, a rattling shower 

O! where, tell me where, was the Spirit’s home then ?— 
For I long sought in vain for my flower. 





Then, a dove’s gentle note sadly greeted mine ear, 
As her wing flitted cheerily by ; 

And she seemed like a messenger tarrying here, 
To conduct a fair soul to the sky. 

But an arruw was aimed at the dove’s timid breast, 
And it sped from the quivering bow ; 

Ah! too soon it accomplished its cruel behest, 
And again was my charmer laid low. 





unable to reply to the charge; but on the next he repelled it with hot indig- | 
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She looked steady and pure from her place in the sky, 
And the words were beyond my control :— 
“To yon mansions above, must the freed spirit fly :— 
There, only, is Rest for the soul!” 
College of St. James, Md. Jan. 27th, 1845. 
— 


SuUMNIMATY, 


General Tom Thumb.—Amongst the holyday amusements we must spare 
a corner to announce the return of General Tom Thamb from his tour in 
Scotland and Ireland, in which he has been picking up plenty of shillings 
and several new sketches of character. With these he is entertaining his 
numerous almirers at his levees in Suffolk Street. 


Mr. Horn’s Concerts. —Oa Saturday evening Mr. Horn commenced a 
series of musical lectures and concerts of a novel character ; of which, if we 
may judge from this specimen, the popular acceptation is likely to be de- 
servedly warm. We are, however, prevented from offering any critical 
observations till the course is farther advanced. Much of what Mr. Horn 
said and did was loudly applauded. 

The late Colonel Battersey, who died at his residence, Listoke, county 
Louth, last week, served with the Sth Regiment in the campaign of Egypt, 
afterwards in the West Ludies, till the expulsion of the French from Marti- 
nique. Ou the breaking out of the last American war, lhe was appointed to 
the command of the Glengarry (Canadian) Feucibles, and distinguished 
himself in the force under Sir Johu Prevost ; aud on the conclusion of peace 
he was presented by the Legislature and House of Representatives of Upper 
Canada with their marked thanks, aud with asword of great value, for lus 

conduct and services during the war. Upon his retarn to England the late 

Duke of York placed him in command of the 64th Regiment, then at Gibral- 
tar—but from which ill-health obliged him to retire. 

Visir or tHe Courr to Srows.—It has been finally arranged for her 

Majesty to proceed to the spleudid seat of his Grace of Buckingham, on 
Wednesday, the 15th of Janaary. The infant Royal family will remain at 
Windsor Castle during the short absence of their illustrious parents, whose 
Visit to Stowe will not be extended beyond the following Saturday. 

The Queen Dowager has presented a donation of £20 to the fund now 

being collected for the completion of the district church of All Saints, for 
the parishes of Lexden and Stunway, Essex. 

A few days ago there died in Tarbes an old woman, who had for many 
years been a mendicant, and always appeared to be in a state of great mise- 
ry. On searching the garret, however, in which she lad lived, a sum of 
12,000f. was found in an old cupboard.—Galignani. 

Gvuayo.—The Minister of Commerce has addressed a circular to all the 
Chamber of Commerce, announcing that the Spanish government has order- 
ed that the manure called guano shall be adinitted into Spanish ports duty 
free under the flag of whatever uation. 

















Great Inpian Ratnway.—Of the many gigantic schemes of our day, 
not the least gigantic is certainly that of the great Indian railway company, 
of which a prospectus lies before us. The chief liue would ran from Boi- 
bay to the line of the Godavery, and terminate ou the eastern coast near 
Coringa. In connection with this, three transverse ones are proposed ; one 
from Poona to Beejapoor, another to Aurnugabad, a third from Hyderabad 
to Nagpoor, crossing the main line. These would become the channels of 
the great trade running from the interior to the coast. The proposed lines 
are 1,300 miles in length, and would require a capital of £5,000,000  ster- 
ling. 

Itis needless to point out the immense political and iilitary results which 
must tlow from the completion of this sod similar projects in India, the task 
of holding large countries by a small force being tacilitated incaleulably by 
the rapidity of railroad communications, —Morning Chronicle. 
ANTI-INFLAMMABLE Starcu-—We have lately tested the efficacy of a 
species of starch invented by Baron Charles Wetterstedt, who has obtained 
a patent for his iavention, with which if gauze, muslin, linen, or any sub- 
stance used for clothes or dresses, be sprinkled or saturated, as with com- 
mon starch, they will not ignite without difficulty; and if they do ignite, 
such is the anti-inflammable power of the composition that they will not 
blaze or emit flame, but will smoulder like ri. ig or some substance over 
which combustion has little power. It neither injures the texture of the 
linen subjected to it, nor does it detract from the beauty of its appearance. 
Such an invention deserves investigation and public encouragement.— 
Times. 

Incextous SMuGGtinGc ar Prymourn.—The sailing packet Zebra, from 
Jersey, was last week detected in snuggling a large quantity of tobacco, 
iageniously packed in casks, apparently containing pitch, which was melted 
round a uumber of tin cases, containing each about 3 1-2 lbs. of uumanufac- 
tured tobacco, Thirtecn casks were found to produce between 14 und 15 
ewt. of tobacco. 

Comparative Sreep oy Aximacs.—The sloth is not a very small crea- 
ture, but it can travel ouly fifty paces a day. A worm crawls only five 
inches in fifty seconds; but a lady-bird can fly twenty million times its own 
length in an hour. An elk can run a mile anda half in seven minutes; an. 
antelope a mile in a minute; the wild mule of Tartary has a speed even 
greater than this; an cagle can fly eighteen leagues man hour; and a cana- 
ry falcon can even reach 250 leagues in the short space of 16 hours. 

Although the revenue would suffer to the extent of 5,000,000. annual- 
ly by the repeal of the Malt-tax, the public would thereby obtain but a tri- 
ding benefit, since the reduction in the price of a quart ot porter would not 
exceed one farthing. 

A Horse Buyer From tHe “ CeLestian Empire !’—At the Howden 
horse-fair, held lately, the greatest perhaps in England, among those pre- 
sent, strange as it may appear, there was a bayer from the Emperor of 
China, in the person of one of his subjects, attended by an interpreter. 

The total number of letters despatched through the Post office in 1535, 
was 75 millions: in 1843, upwards of 230 millions. 

There are 2,719 old tars comfortably domiciled at Greenwich Hospital at 
this time. 

It is stated, in a London paper, that the agitation of Repeal has cost the 
people of Ireland, in twelve months, the sum ef 131, 264/., of which 56,000/. 
were devoted to the personal and private uses of Mr. Daniel O'Connell. 


Amongst the curiosities at the Hull Zoological gardens, is said to be a pig- 
my deer, from Batavia, so small that its legs are not thicker than a quill and 
it can stand on the palin of one’s land. 

Within eight years, Englishmen lent 50,000,0001. of money to foreign states, 
on 30,000,0001. of which it is not expected that either interest or priacipal 
will be paid, and on 20,000,0001. more the payment is precarious. 

The Earl of Harewood, since his accession to the title and family estates, 
has had his several farms revalued by his agents, and has reduced the rentals 
of each to an extent amounting in the aggregate to several thousands of 
pounds per aunnum.—Leeds paper. 

An ainateur at Nottingham (Mr. Thomas Gibson) has been the grower of 
the heaviest Gooseberry ever recorded as having been exhibited. It reached 
the extraordinary weight of 35 dwts. 12 grains. It was exhibited at the 
Carnation Show of the Nottingham Floral and Horticultural Society of the 
present year, and the members intend presenting Mr. Gibson with a piece of 
plate, as the grower of ‘The Champion Berry of England.’ 

His Majesty the King of Naples has presented to the libraries of Greece a 
truly Royal gift, consisting of copies of all the works on archeology and the 
natural sciences written in the Italian language, accompanied by illustrative 





Then, I saw a bright cloud in the rose-tinted West, 
Glowing red in the sun-set, that eve ; 

And it seemed like a land where the souls of the blest 
Might their endless fruition receive.— 

In a moment, I looked, and the bright cloud was fled, 
It had melted, like mist, from the sight; 

And the dew-droppiug eve was beginning to shed 
Her cold tears at the coming of night. 


Then, [ wept for the rose-bud’s untimely decay,— 


who, For the death of the meek, timid dove,— 
though unknown to the incarcerated de Riviere, and thus rendering himself 


au equal object of suspicion to the ruling powers, chivalrously placed his 
name to the petition for emancipation. Whether the promise of the Minis- 
ter of Police was insincere, or beyond his power of performance, the mar- 
quis still remained a prisoner in the fertress of Joux. Seventeeu co-part- 
ners of his captivity penetrated the walis zud_ escaped—the noble prisoner 
refused to follow, and when the commandant found the several nests empty, 
and the birds flown, in reply to the natural astonishment exhibited by his 
gaoler he said, “1 was aware of the intentions of my comrades, but my friends 
in Paris have giventheir words, and never shall thetrust be forfeited by me.” 
Touched by so five a trait of honour and loyalty, the emperor restored de 


For the cloud, that had melted so quickly away, 
And was lost in the blue sky above: 

For, I sighed, in my lone twilight ramble, to see 
How the fairest are stript of their power ; 

And I knew that a Spirit’s home never could be, 
In a cloud, or a dove, or a flower! 








Soon, I turned my feet homeward, in silent despair ; 
I called in my wild thoughts from afar ; 

The warm sunbeams were gone from the cold dewy air; 
And aloft shone the bright ev’ning star ! 

n 


is | bourg every foreigner of « 





* Vide Séances de l'Académie. 1841, 


dered the most successful French diplomatist of the present hour. 











engravings. 


' THE BLOOD-FISH. 

Our Indians caught with a hook the fish known in the country by the 
name of caribe or caribito, because no other fish has such a thirst for blood. 
It attacks bathers and swimmers, from whom it often carries away consid- 
erable pieces of flesh. The Indians dread extremely these caribes; and 
several of them showed us the scars of deep wounds in the calf of the leg 
and in the thigh made by these little animals. When a person is only slight- 
ly wounded, it is difficult for him to get out of the water without receiving 
severe wounds. The blood-fish lives at the bottom of the rivers; but if 
once a few drops of blood be shed upon the water, they arrive by thousands 
on the surface. 

When we reflect on the number of these fish, the most voracious and cruel 
of which are only four or five inches long; on the triangular form of their 
sharp-cutting teeth, and on the aptitude of their retractile mouth, we need 
not be surprised at the fear which they excite in the inhabitants of the banks 
of the Apure and Oroonoco In places where the river was very limpid, 
and where not a fish appeared, we threw into the water little morsels of 
flesh covered with blood - aud in afew minutes a cloud of caribes came to 
dispute the Ee The belly of this fish has a cutting edge indented like « 


~ ? eae eine SE - . —______. | saw ; its body, towards the back, is ash-coloured, witha tint of green ; bat 
*This lady is the oer “es person for whose hospitality at the Luxem- 


the under part the gill-covers, and the pectoral fins, are of a fine orange.— 


jstinction who visits Paris must carry away asou- | The caribito has a very agreeable taste. As no one dares to ba‘he where it 
venir. She is the mother of the young Duke de Gluksberg, whom a natu- | is found if may be considered as one of the greatest scourges of these cli- 
ral sang froid, and singular rapidity of perfection, | percoption?] has ren- | mates, in which the sting of the mosquitoes and the consequent irritation of 





the skin, render the use of baths so necessary.— Humboldt. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
BY J. 38. SKINNER, ESQ. 
ON THE ACTION OF GUANO AND GYPSUM, 
COMMONLY CALLED PLASTER OF PARIS 


The seare) for mid investigation of artificial manures, was never more 


eager than at this time, in al! conntries alive, as all civilized countries are, to 
the means of agricultural improvement. Lime, bone-dust, gypsum and 
guano are the great artificial fertilizers most relied upon in England and the 
United States, at the present day. Notwithstanding the hesitation to put 
trust in guano, which: is natural and even commendable, when not carried 
too far, the evidence of its efficacy in England is most abundant, avd ought 
On this head, it should be sufficient to note the increase 
in the use of it, proportioned to the opportunities of judging by actual ex- 


to be convincing. 


periment and observation—not as relates to its effects on a particular root, 
grain or grass, but to its increase of all these crops. In 1840, there were 
imported into Englund, ouly twenty casks—in 1841, 300 tons—in 1842, 
10,000 tons—in 1843, 20,000, and in 1844, at least 100,000. Without, even 
under these circumstances, recommending any one to make large invest- 
ments in guano, is it not clearly the dictate of prudence, that every one, 
where locality and circumstances invite, especially all those who buy 
manure, should venture on the use of a few hundred pounds, for their own 
satisfaction ? 
himself against another year ;—but it must be hard for those who are in the 


sy sinall experiments this spring, every one may judge for 


habit of perusing our agricultural journals, to resist the evidence in its 
favour drawn from actual trials in our own country. While every analysis 
proves it to possess more nutritious ingredients in a more condensed form, 
than any other manure—its portability must commend it powerfully to all 
who take into acconntthe great cost of transportation of ordinary manures. 
On this point, Mr. Skiuner, in his discourse lately at Wilmington, presents 
the following calculation, made by a judicious horticulturist, residing very 
near to Petersburgh, Virginia. 


From these data it may be useful, as wel] as interesting, to the practical 


farmer, the market-gardener, and the horticulturist—to all, in short, who 
own anacre of ground, which they are 
sources not Withia themselves, to institute some comparison between the 


relative advantages of guano aud other bought manures. Each, according 


to his own locality, will be able to affix the price to the town manures of his | 
vicinity, to bone dust, poudrette, or whatever other fertilizer he may nse. 


The cost of street aud stable manures especially varies very much in different 
places—say from 12 1-2 cents to 50 cents per single horse. Let 12 1-2 cts. 
be assumed, or 25 cents for a two horse waggon, and the average distance 
of the purchaser from town supposed to be 2 miles. 
to make 3 loads per day. No one will consider 30 such loads as very abun- 
dant dressing. ‘The comparison may then be estimated thus: 
Masvure.—Cost of 30 waggon loads at 25. 
Hauling the same 10 days, at $1 50 per day, for 
team und driver, 15.00 
Carting out and spreading on one acre, with 
horse and cart, 
Boxes. —30 busheis bone dust at 55c., 16,50 
Expense of hauling and fro 
Gouano.—300 lbs., at $3 per hundred, 
Expense of spreading, 





9.00 
1,00-$10,00 
In all localities where manure is higher than the price stated in the pre- 


} 


ceding estimate (and in how few is it not!) the contrast will be so much the | 


greater: and whien, inoreover, the price of guano shall have become perma- 
nently fixed at about $40 per ton, the difference will be still more palpable 
in its favour, 
From the suiue tighly respectable cultivator and exact observer, we have 
just received the following communication :— 
Petersburg, Va. Feb. 3.2, 1845. 
EsteemMep raisnp—TI regret that L was not more explicit in what 1 said 
about the action ef guano on my neighbour's wheat—and the more if 
should have led bow: thyself and thy correspondent into error. What I 
should have said is this: that the effect is very great on every part where 
the guano Was applied—iudeed it is most striking. The difference between 
the smallest quantity, (100 lbs. per acre) and that which had nothing, is 
greater than betweeu the 100 and 300 Ibs.; but the 200 is better than the 
100—and the 300 better than the 200. The effect thus far is to canse it to 
tiler better than almost any wheat I have ever seen. The whole, however, 
will be carefully tested by the measure, and definite results ascertained.— 
The action of yp! ister, to Which thou hast referred, is one of those mysteries 
which have never been explained. That it acts by attracting the ammonia 
from the atmosphere, uecording to Professor Liebig’s theory, m iy well be 
doubted, from tue fact that, on some soils, it is entirely inert. [t appears 
most probable that it influences vegetation, either by entering directly into 
the civeulation in a state of solution, or by formmg a chemical combination 
with something already present in the soil, aud preparing it for the use of the 
plant. In favour of the former supposition, it may be stated, that chemical 
analysis shows plaster to be one of the ingredients of clover, the plant on 
which it acts most powerfully : and in favour of the latter, is the tact that its 
action is not alike on all soils—in some instances showing its influence in 
two or three days, and in others not at all. In the district of country ia 
which I reside, being for the most part a sandy soil and destitute of lime, its 
effect is very uucertain; but after the land has been marled or limed, its ac- 
tion is much more certain. The green sand on James river, which coutains 
a great deal of gypsum in minute division, and sometimes in large crystals, 
has been known to act powerfully on marled lands; but never, as far as | 
) have heard, 62 lands where no marl had been applied. When the soil is 
» most favourably adapted to the action of plaster, avery small quantity will 
) at first prodace as much effect as any larger quantity; heuce the truth of the 
> old remark to which thou hast alluded, “ that half h bushel is sometimes as 
) good as two or three bushels.” Certainly, a half bushel is as eflicacions iu 
; some situations as several bushels in others. The fact, too, that land will 
become plasfer-sick, Which T know from my own experience, would seem 
i to show that } 





re is something in the soil with which it combines, aud that 

j When thet something is’exhausted, the plaster becomes inert, aud the soil 
pcomparati vely sterile. 

| The long continued action ou some lands, indicates an almost inexhaustible 

supply of the substance with which the plaster combines. — L infer, however, 

that even in such lands there isa gradual waste or diminution of it; for one 

pot the best farmers in the neighbourhood of Sandy Spring—who, with lime 


Wuentof his farm—informed me thatit required two or three times as much: 
Plaster now to Lave the sane effect, as it did 20 years ago when he commen- 
weed its use. Be so good as to forward the accompanying letters for me. Que 
1s a communication to Allen of the Agriculturist, written in part for the pur- 
Pose of calling in question the propriety of a remark of Dr. Gardner, who, 
While he fully acknowledges the value of Guano, would rather discourage 

wmers from purchasing—but chiefly with a view of inducing the north- 
fu dealers in Guano, to show their hands, like 8. K. George of Balto 


Sand let farmers kuow what th yy mean to charge. A studied silence 
mag be vbserved by them, both in New York and Boston—while 
a 


‘orge has acted in a manly and open manner, and will L hope be 
Mistained for it. I am inyself so well satistied of Guano that IT shall 
b. almost entirely upon it this year. Besides that it will make the 

id produce as well as manure, I can cultivate at least twice the sur- 
hee with the suunetorce. I think there will bea great deal of Guano used 
y this neighbourhood this ye 


Its extension will progress rapidly. 


Lhave not been able to lear what 
vy 


are doing in the y icluity of Richmond. 
With esteem thy friend, Te Ff. 


? THENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE USE OF GUANO 
iN PERU. 
1g Memorandum, founded on personal inquiry and observation 


Pe Ay RIES Bat . : . 
era, on the coast of which the best Guano is procured, was kindly made 
) Om for the benefit of his az 


| gricultural brethren, by Commodore Jones, then 
'y returned from his command in the 


a, 2 
| The followi: 


he ¢: Pacitic. 
ie ( ‘a heing hi . . - . ° ° 

e Comm lore being himself a practical farmer in a region of the Old 
‘inion, which offers ample scope for the 


lhe 7 tae. p ot. os ’ 
‘© Importation of this remarkable ya mre, and his instructions for the 


in the habit of enriching from | 


He will then be able | 


3,00-$25,50 | 


1,50-$13,00 | 


Within his reach, has relied on no other mineral but plaster for the inuprove- | 
l 


“ar; and if the results should prove satistacto- 


use of all extraneous helps, has, | 
} 


use of it, evinced a patriotic solicitude for the improvement of his native 
State :— 

“Guano, or Huano,(Pernvian Manure,) pronounced (Warnoh,) is the most 
powertul of all appliances yet discovered or in use, for promoting the growth 
of plants of all descriptions. In Peru and other parts of the west coast of 
South America, Huano, is now in its natural state withont admixture or 
other preparation thau that of reducing to a fine powder, which is easily 
done, by rubbing between the hands, or if in large quantities, by the use of 
the shovel. The powder is then applied dry to any growing crop, but is 
mostly used on Indian corn, melons, and the like, Lut never on potatoes. 
The quantity for corn, &c., isa pinch taken by the thumb and two fingers, 
no more, and that placed on the surface immediately over the roots or near 
the stem of the plant—this is done when the corn is six inches high. 

“Hnano is also applied with the best effect, it is said, to all kinds of stone 
fruit and grape-vines—to each bearing tree or grape-vine from one to two 
handfalls may be applied when the trees are in blossom, or any time while 


in green fruit—the earth is first to be removed from the trunk of the tree 
until you come to the soft bark, then strew the Huano pretty thick about 
the root. In England, Huano has been exteusively used for several years, 
and many experiments have been made with it, aud some interesting results 
have been published in this conntry as wellas in England. The directions 
giveu above are the result of my own observation and inquiry in the coun- 
tries where Huano has been more or less used for ages; ove thing is to be 
observed in the use of Huano, that is, that it is certainly destructive to the 
generative qualities of a/7 seeds when brought in contact with seed or erain 
inthe ground. Yu Peru, water is let on the sand soon after the Huano is 
applied—with us it would be well to apply it just before rain. 





“An English agriculturi-t recommends a solution, made by pouring eight 


gallons of boiling water on one pound of Huano, to which, after standing 24 
hours, add as much more water—with this solution water all culinary plants 
or flowers. 

| May 27th, 1944. THOS. AP. C. JONES.” 
| an 

MANAGEMENT OF THE GRAPE VINE. 
CUTTINGS, GRAFTS, ETC. 

| It does not matter much how the grape cuttings are laid away, so that 
| tiey are covered with moist sand or carth—not however approaching to 
wet, or in asituation where it will be likely to become wet. [fon the cel- 
| lar floor, make a little elevation, spread out the cuttings in a horizontal lay- 


er, and cover them fully. Remember to plant them out as soon in Fehrna- 


| covered half an inch deep. For greater security, I have sometimes covered 
| the ground over after planting, with half rotten straw, or other coarse litter. 
| The object is to keep the groand from drying—for a rather moist soil is very 
esssential to success in rearing the grape vine. 


The Short Cuttings, | wonld recommend to be used in gratiting—parti- 
| cnlarly Norton’s Scedling. It grows very indifferently from cuttings, even 
| uuder the management of au experienced hand. 
tised with the greatest success. 


select stocks about the size of one’s finger. 


be, where they are to grow ; and graft themabout the 18th of April, or any 
time until the buds on the stocks begin to swell. The only disadvantage in 
to burst. It should, if possible, be inserted while in a dormant state. 


From a late number of the English Gardener's Chronicle. 


Ox Bepoixe tHe Vixe.—About the first week in March I perform the 
| Operation, or as soon as | perceive the sap begin to rise. Teut from a Vic- 

toria Grape an eye about three inches in length, having attached as much 
| wood as I could possibly get with it; at each end of the eye | cut off about 
| a quarter of an inch of the upper bark, making the euds quite thin. 
| measure off the exect length of the bud on the base of the Vine intended to 
be badded, and make a nick slanting upward at the upper part, and an- 
other slanting downward at the bottom 
so that the bud may fit nicely in, and by making the nick as stated above, 
| each end of the bud is covered by the bark of the shoot. 1 bind the buds 
| firmly round with matting, aud clay it, taking care, however, that the clay 
| does not cover the eye of the bud. [then tie it round with moss, and keep 
| it constantly damp; and as the sap rises inthe Vine the bud begins to swell. 
| When the Vine commences to push out young shoots, take the top ones off, 
in order to throw a little more sap tuto the bud; and as you perceive it get- 
ting stronger, take off more young shoots, and so continue until you have ta- 
ken offall the young shoots. Budding can only be performed where the 
long-rod system is practised, as in that case you have the power of confining 
the sap to the bud, which will grow vigorously. As soon as you perceive 
this, cut the Vine down to the bud. Budding has the advantage over graft- 
ing. by not leaving an unsightly appearance where the bud was inserted. A 
bud likewise grows more luxuriantly. J have seen a bud make a shoot fully 
30 feet in length, witha beautiful hunch of Grape sat the base in the first 
season; Whereas a fricnd of mine bought a plant aud grew it for two years 
before he obtained fruit from it; and even then his Vine was not equal to 
the bud. [have badded many Vines in the same manner, and have always 
fonnd them to auswer the end. T always allow the matting to remain on 
until about the month of September, when L take it off, and 1 have always 
foand the bud pertectly nuited; aud without miuutely examining the plant 
the work is imperceptible. —E. L. NS. 7 


! 





PROGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 


Continued. 





\ second and no less important consequence of this high price of manure, 
| is the saving to which it leads of suchas were previously wasted, tis ouly 
| the more skilful farmers who use these comparatively costly substances in 
| any considerable quantity. The less skilfil cannot afford to use them.— 
| ‘Their land is not in proper condition, perhaps because it is undrained, or 

they apply thematter a wrong method, or at 2 wrong season; so that it by 
way of experiment they are tempted to try them, they safter an actual money 
loss, aud they are long deterred from employing them again. Nevertheless, 
the absolute value of manures of every kind rises in the estimation of the far- 
j mer, as that of portable manures increases. 





He comes to see that every 
waste of manure is an actual loss of money: aul when satisfied of this. the 
slowest begin to move, and the most wedded to old customs to think of de- 
viating from the methods of their forefathers. 

The instructed look with amazement when, on the borders of the Roman 
Campagua, they see whole hills of dung, the long accumulating refuse from 
the stables of of the post-house, or when, on the breaking up of the winter's 
frost, they see the yearly collections from the fxrm-yards floated away on 
the ice of the Wolga, almost literally realizing the times of the #gean sta- 
bles. We never dream that any thing so barbarous could by possibility hap- 
pen among ourselves; and yet a visit toa hill-firm in Northumberland may 
show us the same winter accumulations emptied purposely on the side of a 
| brook, that the waters may carry them off, or into some neighbouring hol- 
} low, where they are least inthe way, and have been perinitted to collect for 
| entire generations. Such palpable waste is seldom seeu, indeed, in the low- 
; °F country, where intercourse is greater, and where knowledge and public 
| opunon spread more widely, aud exercise a more immediate influence : and 

yet the no less serious waste of the liquid from our tarm yards is still too 





| inere Luproving and intelligent farmers. 


| of the most celerated breeder in Yorkshire, and vet from the fold-yard of the 
one, the liquid was conducted by adrain into the nearest ditch { and from 
the cow-houses of the other, into a shallow open pond, where it stood reek- 
ing and fermenting beneath blazing sun! What merit, as a farmer, can 
that man claim, who, though he annnally lavs five tons of guano, oF bones, 
or rape-dust npon his farm, vet allows whit is equal to ten or twenty tons 
| of the same, torun waste from his firm-yard in the form of liquid manure ? 
It is such waste as this that the high price of portable mannre tends to 
check = It is now happily checking it here and there in varions parts of the 
| island ; but it will be long before the evil is remedied over the general face 
| of the country. 
But after he has done every thing in the way of saving what he had hith- 


erto inadvertently neglected, the enqnit ing farmer still finds that his wants 
\ 





~ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGEN 


ry asthe ground isin order, and plant so deep that the upper bud will be | 


But grafting may be prac- 
Send to the woods or hedge rows, and | 


L next | 


[then take the piece neatly ont, | 


| 








are not all supplied: that if he would farm high—raise, in other words, the 
largest possible produce from his land—he must still incur a considerable 
annual expense in the purchase of foreign manures. Can I not, he next asks 
himself—Can L not hvs)and these manures which cost me so much? Is 
there no way in which I can more economically apply them, so as, from the 
same quantity of manne, to obtain a larger return of roots or corn? This 
enquiry leads him to three successive mechanical improvements, as they 
may be called, which are severally applicable to one or other of the crops he 
cenltivates.  Firs/, To put his manure into the ground immediately before 
he sows his crop in spring or summer, rather than the preceding antumn.— 
This is a result of the same system of saving to which we have already ad- 
verted. By examiving the waters which escape from the drains during 
winter—npon his thorongh drained land—he finds that they actually carry 
with them a portion of the manure: he had unconsciously suffered a partia 
loss. To putitin, therefore, only when spring arrives, will ensure fim a 
certain saving. Second, To deposit the manure in the drills when his seed 
is sown, putting it all thus within reach of the plant, and wasting none of it 
on the unprofitable or unproductive part of the soil. And third, the drop- 
drill to bury it ouly beside the seeds it is intended to nourish, and thus more 
perfectly to effect what laying along the whole drill had only in part accom- 
plished. These methods lnsband his manures, and, at the same time, call 
in the aid of the ingenious mechanic to farnish cheap and efficient imple- 
ments, by which the several operations may be easily performed. They 
may not be applicable to all his crops, and there are certain circumstances 
under which the intelligent practical man will wisely refrain from fully 
adopting any one of them ; but they are valnable illustrations of rural econ- 
omy, nevertheless, and the line aloug which improvement will proceed, in 
endeavouring ‘to raise the largest amount of produce, in the shortest time, 
at the smallest cost, with the least permanent injury to the land.’* 

But the same desire to husband his manures, leads him also to what may 
be called a chemical improvement in the form in which he applies them.— 
‘Tf’ says he, ‘as chemists tell me, the roots of the plant dink in only that 
which is in a liquid form, the manures which are already in a liquid state, 
or in such a condition, at least, that the rains will readily dissolve them, 
should be more immediately usefal to the nourishment of my crops. If T 
apply dry bones to iny turnips they must take a considerable time to be- 
come soluable, and may not yield all their snbstance to the growing bulb 
before its period of maturity arrives; and though the residue of the bones 
left in the soil does benefit the after crop, still the rains of winter mast wash 
away some of their constituents, and thns occasion to me a variable loss.— 
Would not the same quantity of bones or rape dust, or even of guano, go 
further in the production of corn, or potatoes, or turnips, if I could apply all 
their constituents tomy hid ina tlaid form?’ Theory and experiment both 
answer these questions in the aftirmative. Recent experiments, a agreed 
upon the action of bones dissolved in sulphuric acid, have thrown light upon 
this subject; and though too hasty inferences have by some been drawn 
| from them, and the benetits to be derived from the new method have been 
| exaggerated, and unreasonable expectations have consequently been excit- 
ed, yet snech good may fairly be expected from the use of the liquid form of 
applying manures as will encourage, we hope, the continuance and exten- 
| sion of experimental inquiry. 
| Tiere, also, the mechanical contriver has been called in, and premiums 
| have been offered and received tor liquid-manure carts and other implements 
| 





for the economical application of manures in the liquid form. We should 
appear to be behind the knowledge of the day upon this matter, were we not 
| to allude to the method which Mr. Sinith and some of his friends have pro- 
| posed for distributing liquid maunres on a large scale, and over eutive farms. 
He builds a tower 120 feet high; at the top of this tower he pumps up 
his manures—he conducts them by pipes to the several tields of the farm, 
and, without shifting his position, he squirts a fertilizing shower over whole 


jacresatonce. Weare nuwilling hastily to condemn, and more unwilling to 


Plant them, as soon as may ridicale, any thing which Mr. Smith proposes or supports; we shall wait 


patiently, therefore, for the result of the trial he is about to make of an ac- 
| tual tower upon a farm in Lancashire. If any practical measure can be de- 
vised for working up the waste liquids of our large towns, # great national 


deferring the grafting late, is the liability of the buds, on the graft, to begin | cood will certainly be effected. 


| 
| Yet all these contrivances do not inaterially reduce the price of our known 
| and available manures ; because, as we have seen, in an improving country 
like ours the demand increases as rapidly as the supply. Other sources of 
| supply are looked for, and substances, not hitherto known to possess fertiliz- 
ing properties, are cvllected for the use tt: the farmer. The refuse of the 
sugar-boiler, of the cine manufacturer, of the miller, the maltster, the currier, 
the horn and knife-liandle manufacturer, and even of the haircutter, are all 
collected and readily sold as manures; because they are shown by the 
Chemist to consist of the same animal and vegetable substances which, in 
' other forms, are known greatly to bene ‘it the land. 

Special manufactories for the preparation ef manures next spring up.— 
The first object taken up in most conptries by these mannfactories, is to 
givea portable and less perishable and offensive form to the night soil and 
urine of the larger towas. Here Chemistry is more direct/y and obviously 
employed in the service of the farmer, and under the names of poudrette, 
animalized carbon, aud hamus, or of urate and sulphated urine, these sub- 
stances are recommended to the practical man by the new race of dealers to 
which his wants have given rise. To meet the ignorance and quackery with 
which some of their mumber assail him, and to arm himself against imposi- 
tion, the farmer must now acynire some scientific knowledge himself; or 
must have a ready means of access to scientific men, on whose skill and in- 
tegrity le can rely. 

Meantime observations of another kind accumulate, which gradually bring 
into use an entirely new class of substances as fertilizers of the land.” From 
the most remote times, and in all countries, animal and vegetable substances 
have been principally employed as maunres; and the farmers are compara- 
tively few in number still, who will believe that their crops can be fed by 
any thing they can add to the soil which is not either of animal or of vegeta - 
ble origin. But here and there solitary cases have always been observed, 
in which substances dug out of the soil, and obv iously neither of animal nor 
of vegetable origin, have greatly promoted the growth of our cultivated 
crops. In some places sea salt—in others wood ashes—in Italy and Egypt 
the natron, or soda, which encrusts the plains of the latter country—in India 
its native saltpetre—over whole states in Germany and North Amurica, 
crushed gypsium or plaster—and every where, almost without exception, 
marl, and shell-sand, and lime, are known toimpart new fertility to the soil, 
mul renewed vigour to the growing crops. 


| 
| 


Such substances as these, how- 
ever, were not regarded as manures—they were supposed merely to s/imu- 
ate the plant to an extraordinary growth for the time. leaving the ground, 
like a drunkard after a debanch, proportionately weaker and less fertile for 
the future. Thus their use was checked, limited, and looked npon with 
suspicion. They appeared to fertilize, while in reality they robbed the land. 
They increased the present but diminished the future crops—they enrich- 
ed the fathers, but impoverished the sons. 

There were not wanting many indeed who opposed this view, and quoted 
cases in which these substances had been employed for a long series of 
years withont producing such injurions effects; but still, agricultural feeling 
and opinion were against them, wid they have as yet but partially prevailed. 
Even the introduction of nitrate of soda from Pern, at a comparatively cheap 
rate, and the publication of the remarkable effects it was seen to produce, 
have been nuable to bring these mineral substances into general favour.— 
Since the introduction of guano, nitrate of soda, as an application by itself, 
has been almost forgotten ; and bones, rape cake, and guano, all of which 
are considered as true manures, are still the main dependence of those who 
cultivate their lands by the aid of portable manures. 

This unwillingness to employ, or to rely, upon saline substances as ma- 
nures, has been aided by another series of observations of great interest. and 
of important practical consequence—the true explanation of which is even 
now but little understood by practical men. The scieutific investigation of 
them, however, has led to the discovery of the most beantiful physiological 
principles, and to the clearest demonstration of the value of chemical science 
to agricultural practice 

It was found, for example, that though in some countries, and upon some 





| soils,the use of gypsum, saltpetre, common salt, and other similar substances, 

widely prevalent, even in our better cultivated districts, and among our | produced strikingly beneficial results, vet that npon other soils, and in other 
| Within the last few weeks, we | localities, they produced ne sensible effect at all. 
hive walked over the farms of the first practical farmer of the Tyneside, and | counted for ? 


How was this to be ac- 
ifthese substances merely acted as stimmulauts, why were they 
incapable of stimulating a poor and laggard crop in one soi! as well as another ? 
The difference of their action in the several circumstances, must depend up- 
on some difference in the soils themselves. 

Then Chemistry was asked to analyse these soils—a wor's at first but un- 
skilfully pertormed, and still very rarely « ompleted with accuracy and care. 
This has arisen in part from the inherent difficulties of the process, and part- 
ly from the little remuneration of any kind, either for time or skill, which 
those most deeply interested in such e iqniries lave offered to the chemical 
investigator. So little, iudeed, is still understood by practical men of the 
analytical—the highest branch of the chemical art—that the rigorous analysis 
ofa soil is looked upon as the work ofa few hours, or, at the utinost, of two 
or three days only ; and the money or other valne attached to the discovery 


*Johnston’s Eleme n's of Agricultural Che misiry and Geology. 
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of this or that ingredient, is judged of accordingly. Tnethis line, the largest 
eamount of work hitherto done has been performed by the German agricultu- ; 
ral chemist, Sprengel, and is recorded in his work upon soils, of which we 
have, among other publications, prefixed the title of the present af goer 
The accuracy of Sprengel has recently been impugned by Liebig. in t - 
fortiter in re style he usually employs in reference to those with whom le 
“happens to differ. But we are not inclined to go along with him im his 
sweeping condemnation of all Sprengel’s analyses; and we camiot auger 
ungraciously to reject the entire labours of a long life—expended upon it 
branch to which no other cent skilful Chemist had, for nearly twenty 
-ears, thought proper to turn lis attention. F 
yee ae the labours of Sprengel chiefly—uot solely, for he had 
predecessors and contemporaries also, though less laborious, and less 
clear and decided in their opinions than himselt—it has beeu established re- 
garding soils— ‘ . , *. ees 

1. That they all contain a certain proportion of organic, chiefly vegetable 
matter, which readily burns away when they are heated to redness in the 
air. This combustible matter in peaty soils sometimes amounts to 90 or 60 
per cent of the whole weight ; while in clay soils, such as the white undrain- 
ed clays of Lanarkshire, less than one per cent 1s present . 

2, That in all naturally fertile soils, the incombustible part coutalns a 
notable quantity of each, of ten or eleven different mineral substances : 

3. That soils iu which one or more of these substauces is either wholly 
wanting, or is not present in sufficient quantity, will not produce good | 





crops. : , ee : 

4. That to these latter soils what is wanting may he artificially added, 
and that thus their fertility may be increased, restored, or maintained, 

5. That some of these substances, when present in exces in the soil, he- 
come noxious to the plant; and that, to render such a soil productive, this 
excess must be, in some way or other, removed. . p ‘ 

These five propositions comprehend nearly all that is of importance, 1 
regard to ‘he incombustible part of the soil. They are all fully and frequent- 
ly stated in the works of Sprengel. They are illustrated and eutorced in 
those of Liebig and Johnston. It would interfere with our present purpose 
to dwell upon the combustible or organic part of the soil. Seat 

But, with the aid of these propositions, the general doctrine of soils, and | 
the action of saline or mineral mauures, becomes so far clear and simple. A | 
soil, to be fertile, must contain ten or eleven known substances. Ifany of; 
these be altogether absent, you will improve your soil by adding them to it; 
if they are present, the addition of thei will do no good. If salt or gypsum, | 
for example, or the ingredients of woud ashes, be wholly absent, you will | 
obtain large crops by adding these substances largely to the soil; if they are 
merely deficient, a smaller application will be of service + 1 they are already 
present in sufficient quantity, auy application of them to the soil will be so | 
much money thrownaway. ‘The substances hithertocalled stimulants, NOW | 
appear to be only necessary ingredients of a fertile soil. Their true relation 
to vegetable life, was only ascertained by a farther advance ou the road of | 
discovery, to which we shall by and by advert. nae 

But here other branches of science stepped in to aid—in some degree, to | 
generalize—this important deduction of analytical chemistry, and to make | 
it more widely useful. Geology has ascertained, that the several varieties | 
of loose or drifted’ materials which cover the earth’s surface, and form our | 
soils, are only the debris, or weather-worn relics of the solid rocks; and | 
that they are more or less related in composition to the rocks themselves, | 
from which they are respectively derived. Further, with the aid of Chem- | 
istry aud Mineralogy, it was known to geologists that the several beds or 
masses of rock which form the crust of the globe, consist either of different 
materials, or of the same materials in difterent proportions. The same 
must be the case therefore, to a certain extent, with the soils formed from 
them. Thus alimestone soil would originally abound in lime—a dolemitic | 
soil, in both lime and magnesia—a red marl, or red sandstone soil, in gyp- 
sum perhaps, or in common salt—a trap soil, in lime and oxide of Iron; and | 
a mica-slate, or granite soil, in potash and other alkaline matter. 

Now a geological map exhibits, by its several colours, the several areas 
over which this or that rock extends. The general character and composi- | 
tion, therefore, of the soils over those areas is kuown by a simple inspection | 
of the map. And if one kind of treatment bas been found profitalle, or one 
kind of application favourable to the crops in one part of each of those ares, | 
the probability becomes very strong that they will prove equally beneficial | 
on other parts of the same areas, or in other countries where the same rocks | 
and soils occur The amount of really useful practical knowledge which | 
this relation between the geological structure of a district, and the chemical | 
constitution of its soils, pats within the reach of the intelligent agriculturist, | 
is very great. ‘Che broad generalizations of which it is susceptible, or to | 
which it points, must enter as an element into the most important political 
considerations. —Edindurgh Review. 








Gvano.—Imports of the week, 1,500 tons ; sales about 200 tons, chiefly 
at £5 10s. ! 
same price. For the first three months’ delivery a little business has been 
done at £5 15s. By the latest accounts from Ichaboe, the man-of-war sta- 
tioned there lad been of great service in preserving order and regularity.— 
All the available room for stages is now occupied, aud by the judicious re- 
gulations of the commedore, the ships are afforded greater facilities for des- 
patch.—Liverpool Albion. 

American experiment and testimony. 

EXPERIMENT wita Guayo.—lI had plowed one acre of greensward abont 
the Ist of August, divided it into equal parts, for quantity and quality, as 
near ascould be. On the 3d of August, on one half T spread 51 bushels wn- 
leached ashes—on the other half I sowed broadcast 250 lbs. guano—then 
sowed turnip-seed broadcast, through and through ; then harrowed all in, 
going through and through, without regard to the division. In two weeks 


the line of division was pertectly perceptible to the eye 100 rods distant.— 


feuds amongst themselves. We may safely, therefore, leave these matters to 
be settled by the common sense and common interest of the parties imme- 


discord and public discontent, by our own needless meddling in other men’s 
concerns. 


acted upon this principle in the settlement of the affairs of the Lrish church, 
and with the happiest effects. By the Irish Bequests Act, and by the im- 
partiality with which its provisions have been carried out, they have not 
only conciliated the faens | 


| been carried out, the episcopal ordination of the Roman ‘atholic bishops is 


| Gospel, fishermen and taxgatherers were trully competent instruments, be- 


For arrival to the end of the year, in cargoes, sellers at about the | 


liately concerned, aud not swell these particular disseusions into a general 


This is our advice to our own readers. 
It will be seen in our columns, that Sir R. Peel aud the government have 


vody of the Irish clergy, but lave also destroyed 
the perilous influence of Mr. O'Connell, and struck out of his hands his most 
effective weapon. 

Under the old law, no land or money could be devised or bequeathed by 
will for the endowment of any Roman Catholic Church, or for the building 
or repair of any glebe house tor the priest. Under the same law, all the 
prelates and other dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church were regarded | 
as unlawful intrusionists, and even their episcopal consecration was never 
recognised. Now under the Roman Catholic Bequests Act of the last session, 
both of these impediments are effectually removed, and Roman Catholic 
dissent is thas put upon the same level with any other dissent from the 
Established Church. 

Under one clause of the act, money or land may be devised to Roman 
Catholic churches and parsonage-houses, provided such devise or bequest 
be made and tee teen | three mouths before the death .f the testator. By 
another clause, and still more effectually by the mode | which the act las 


specitically recoguised, whilst due care is taken to res sve the only point 
under which they could at all be regarded as intrusie:.sts in the sees ot 
Protestant dignities. This has beeu effected by giving their bishops and 
archbishops their episcopal titles without any reference to the sees to whic! 
they have been appointed. oer 

Oar government has thus dealt with Ireland, as other Protestants kings 
and states have found it necessary to deal with such parts of their domini- 
ons, as professed the Roman Catholic faith. Holland lost Belgium bya 
coutrary system of policy. The King of Prussia, a man strongly impress- 
ed with religious truth, has dealt in the same manner with his Rhenish pro- 
vinces: he has confirmed the establishment which he found. The value of 
union and concord, of settlement and establishment, are so great and unde- 
uiable, that where any religious dissent is merely partial and confined with- 
in very narrow limits, whilst it is in itselfa serious departure from very es- 
sential points of faith and doctrine, much may perhaps be said upon the duty 
of states and legislatures to cxert their authority to suppress it. It may 
therefore become a question of prudence only, whether the value of politi- 
cul union, and that of the extirpation of a dangerous error, is worth the cost 
of the penalties, imprisonment and suffering, which must be exercised upon 
the offending individuals in order to extirpate the errorin question. — But 
where such religions disseut exists in such an excellent form as the Roman 
Catholic Church, there no doubt can exist of the necessity of toleration. 

The political effects of this conciliation of the Irish clergy will no doubt 
be seen in the immediate pacification of Ireland. We hope to see it fur- 
ther followed up by some new system of education for the Trish Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. As things exist at present, the Irish Roman Catholic Church 
is entirely supplied trom the very lowest floor of Irish society. There is 
no encouragement for the sons of landed or professional geutlemen to enter 
the Irish Roman Catholic Church ; there is no system of that species of 
general education which is given to the members of the Church of Eugtand 
ininistry. There are no public schools and no colleges, in which the sta- 
dents for the Trish Roman Catholic ministry can intermingle in tree inter- 
course with the young gentry aud nobility aaa for the state, the other 
professions, or for the enjoyment aud embellishinent of independent life. 
Hence, such students are confined too much within one circle ; they become 
narrow aud bigoted, unformed in manuers, tastes, and in the knowledge of 
general life. Nothing is more wanting in Ireland than a better education 
of the Irish priests. 

We hope that this will be a further fruit of the Irish Roman Catholic Be- 
quests Act, as it admits ofdevises and bequests for the better endowment of 
Roman Catholic parochial cures, and for building more substautially and com- 
fortably the parsonage houses. We trust that it will thus enlarge the sup- 
ply of the Irish Roman Catholic Clurch, and introduce those liberal studies, 
and that more exact and general learning, which, if not required in the early 
days of Christianity, when direct superstition superseded the necessity of 
mere human means, is now one of the second causes and instrumental 
modes which the Divine will requires to be employed, as one of our actual 
faculties iu the performance of our religious duties. In the first age of the 


cause they were sent forth with the gifts of miracles and prophecy — In the 
present age of the world, these aids being withdrawn because no longer 
necessary, the ministers of religion must avail themselves of that exercised 
reason and of that acquired knowledge and learning which are the appoint- 
ed lamps of our way, and the afforded instruments and faculties by which 
we ure to perform our duties in any state of life to which it has pleased the 
Divine will to call us. 


a 
SIBORNE’S NEW MODEL OF THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 


We annonnce with much satisfaction a New Series, on an enlarged scale, 
of Captain Siborne’s very valuable Model of the glorious Battle of the 18th 
June, 1615. The present Model represents the splendid charge between 
one and two o'clock, by the British Heavy Cavalry, under the Marquess of 
Anglesey, and by the British Infantry, under Sir Thomas Picton. We annex 
the Author’s Programme as the best description that can be furnished of his 
labours. We will only further observe that the battle-field and the details 





From that part on which the guano was sowed, | gathered 113 bushels tur- 
nips. On the part ashed, I gathered only 43 bushels. The ashed turnips 
were gathered 4 or 5 days later than the guavoed. 

51 bush. ashes at 1s. $8.50, produced 43 bash. turnips ; 


250 lbs. guano, 3 cts. $7 50, . im 6“ ™ 
New London paper. Wa. P. CLEVELAND. 
———_— 


From Bell's Messenger. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF IRELAND, AND ADVANCE 
TOWARDS GENERAL PACIFICATION 

We do some violence to our feelings when we find it our duty to reprove 

the thoughtless mischief of a class of writers to which we ourselves belong ; 
but are not many of them too obviously employed in aggravating public dis- 
content, and in thus augmenting that uneasy feeling which now too general- 
ly pervades the kingdom? Are not many of our journals and their editors 
now daily stirring up discords, in order selfishly to excite that agitation in 
which they think they can only prosper? According to our country cor- 
respondence, many of these papers have produced incredible mischief 
amongst the labourers of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and other counties, by 
setting them against their employers, and creating a most dangerous feeling 
between the working men, the farmers, and the landlords. 

One of these journals has opened anew vein for the encouragement and 
supply of public discontent. This is in the shape of a general attack upon 
the Bishops of the Church of England, for the misgovernment of the Church. 
One or two of these prelates have undoubtedly acted with much indiscre- 
tion in attempting to enforce the obsolete forms of a past ceutury against the 
feeling and apprehension of particular congregations. We have no doubt 
that the matter would have passed away in a peaceful settlement, if this 
spark ot discord had not been caught and blown up hy the mischievous in- 
dustry of these newspapers. Indeed, it always happens at this time of the 
year that it is low tide in the current of the public waters ; the waves are 
— and the winds hushed ; and there is nothing to propel the restiess 
vessel of the public press, unless some artificial tarmoil can in some way or 
other be created. We so heartily love peace, and at this time of the year 
so anxiously desire it, that we cannot but repeat our sincere recommenda- 
tion to our readers not to suffer themselves to be seduced by these inflam- 
matory writers, but attentively to examine the subjects in dispute by the 
light of their own solid judgment; and above all, to arrive at a clear and 
exact notion of the real value ofthe points in dispute : that they are things 
of form only and not of doctrine ; that they are points of mere convenience 
or inconvenience only, and not of faith, or of any perilouserror. Can any 
fear and apprehension be more wild and unreasonable than the dread of po- 
pery in the preseut enlightened state of this kingdom? Let us pat dic 


simple question to any of our intelligent readers :—at the present season of 


the year, and in its usual happy intercourse of friends and families, nearly 
all of us, doubtless, become the happy and welcome guests of successive 
large parties and companies. 


Now let any one of us cast our eye over twenty or more ¢ f such friends deteated by the British in a manner which rendered this affair the most bril- 
assembled over a Christmas dinner table: can we fix ona single individual | liant in execution of perhaps any that occurred throughout the battle—in- 
amongst them, whom we can reasonably point out as a being in any danger | deed, it is extremely doubtful whether a parallel to it could be found throuch- 


of becoming a Papist? Should we not be laughed at if we expressed any 
such apprehensions? In short, is this kind of religions enthusiasm the cha 


racter of the times? Do we see anything like it in any town or village ? 
Let us dismiss, therefore, all idle fears of this kind; let us not mix ourselves | for the representation of this part of the battle, namely the 


up in other men’s quarrels; let us consider that it is the obvious interest o 


the bishops not ‘o proovoke and alienate church congregations, and that it is 
she obvious interest of parishes to seek the amicable settlement of these } affair: — 


are exquisitely modelled: in fact, nothing cau be more true as a represen- 
tation, nor more admirable as a piece of art. Every individual figure is a 
perfect study, every group is full of lite. The ground is modelled to repre- 
sent the slightest undulation of the field, its proper crop grows in each part. 
If there were no more than this, the field of Waterloo would be amodel of 
interest. But on this ground and scattered over it are the retreating French 
Cavalry, after the death-shock on the height, galloping to their position, and 
hotly pursued down the slopeby the impetuous British Cavalry ; and at every 
point some brave Frenchman turns on his purser, and a multitude of indi- 
vidnal combats lend interest to the melée. 

The Military Secretary, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, aud the Adjutant-General, 
saw the ynodel ou Thursday, and were highly pleased with this battle-tield 
in miniature. Jn truth the exhibition is calndaned to gratify all Military 
men, and even civilians, of every degree and age. 3 

‘ The vast superiority of Models over every other method of representing 
a Field of Battle, with its attendant circumstances, is incontestable. Models 
can be so constructed as to admit of a perfect imitation, in miniature, of the 
surface of a field of battle, in every variety of undulation and culture, as also 
of the disposition of the whole of the troops eugaged at a particular moment 
of the action. Th‘s was fully exemplified in the first Waterloo Model which 
was exhibited afew years ago: although, comprising the entire field of bat- 
tle, it was necessarily constructed upon a small scale. It gave a represent- 
ation of the battle at the time when the French Imperial Guard was attacked 
and defeated on the Auglo-allied position by the British Guards, and the 
Light Infantry Brigade—a moment of which the immortal Wellington took 
instant advantage, by following up this defeat with an attack upon the centre 
of the French position, supported by the general advance of his entire line, 
thus securing for his Army that splendid and decisive victory which placed 
the crowning leaf to the already exuberant laurel-wreath that adorned his 
lofty brow. But it occurred to the constructor of the model that, in order to 
presenta perfect illustration of the battle, the most effectual plan would be 
to execute a series of additional models, representing its most prominent and 
critical features, and that as such models would only comprise those portions 
of the field which formed the immediate scenes of action inteuded to be 
pourtrayed, their construction would admit of being undertaken upon a lar- 
ger scale, thus affording a closer insight not only into the dispositions and 
movements of the troops engaged, but also into those minutie of detail which 
characterise the actual battle-tield. The new model now submitted to view, 
is the first of the projected series Whether the remainder will follow mnst 
depend on the degree of favour with which this.specimen may be received 
by the public, It need only be further observed, that Captain Siborne’s 
design would be rendered complete by the whole of the models being witi- 
mately collected and arranged in some public building, so as to constitute a 
highly instructive, as well as a sonl-stirring, national memento ot the greatest 
and most important battle of modern times. This, however, is a question 
which he ieaves to the consideration of the British Government. 

* The particular period of the Battle of Waterloo selected for the subject 
| of the present model, is that in which the first grand attack was made by 

Napoleon on the centre and left wing of the Duke of Wellington’s line, and 





yj out the whole range of glorious achievements—and they were numerous— 
-\by which the great battles during the wars with Napoleon were dis- 
tinguished. The model comprises only so mvuch of the field as is essential 
centre, and the 
tf} main portion of the left wing of the Anglo-allied position. 
‘ The following troops are represented on the Model as engaged in this 


‘ Anglo-allied Infontry.—On the leftof the Charleroi roal—Major-Gener- 
al Sir James Kempt’s Brigade, consisting of the 28th, 32d, and 79th Regi- 
ments, and the Ist Battalions 95th Rifles ;* Major-General Sir Denis Pack’s 
Brigade, comprising the Ist, 42d, 44th, and 92d Regs. ; t the extreme right 
of Colonel Best's Hanoverian Brigade, namely a portion of the Landwehr 
Battalion Liinenburgh. These troops constituted the Sth division under Lieu 

tenaut-General Sir ‘Thomas Picton. Major General Bylandt’s Dutch-Bel- 
gian Brigade had been posted on the exterior slope of tue position, in front 
of the interval between Kempt’s and Pack’s Brigades, but having hastily re- 
tired from this part of the field as the French advanced to attack (in the man- 
uer hereinafter described), they are of course not shown upon the model. 
Ga the right of the Charleroi-road—Colonel Von Ompteda’s brigade of the 
King’s German Legion, consisting of the Ist and 2d Light Battalions, and 
the Sth Light Battalions, and the 5th Line Battalion ; ¢ a portion of Major- 
General Count Kielmanusegge’s Hanoverian Brigade, viz., the Field Batta- 
lion Limeberg, and part of the Field Battalion Grabeunhagen.§ These troops 
belouged to the 3d division, under Lieut-General Count Alten. 

* British Cavalry.—Ow the lett of the Charleroi-road— Major-General Sir 
William Ponsouby’s Brigade, consisting of the Ist Dragoous (Royals), on 
the right; the 2.1 Dragoons (Scots Greys), ou the left; and the 6th Dragoons 
(Inniskillens), in the centre; the 2d Lite Guards forming part of Major- 
General Lord Edward Somerset’s Brigade, the remaining regiments of 
which are ou the right of the Charleroi-road—namely, the Ist Lite Guards, 
on the right; the Royal Horse Guards (Blues), in support; and the Ist 
Dragoon Guards in the centre. 

‘French Infantry —Ou the (Freach) right of the Clarleroi-road—the Ist 
Brigade of General Donzelot’s division, consisting of the 13th Regiment of 
Light Infantry, and the 17th of the Line, each comprising two Battalions ; 
the two Brigades of General Alix’s division, consisting of the 54th, 55th, 


, 23th, and 105th Regiments of the Line, each comprising two battalions; the 


iwo Brigades of General Marcognet’s division, consisting of the 21st, 46th, 
25th, and 45th Regiments of the Line, each comprising two battalions. On 
the (French) lett of the Charleroi-road—the 2d Brigade of Donzelot’s divi- 
sion, consisting of part of the 19th and 51st Regiments of the Line. The 
whole of these troops belonged to the Ist corps d’armée, commanded by 
Lieutenant-General Count D’Erlon. 

‘French Cavalry.—Licutenant-General Roussel’s Brigade of Count de 
Valiny’s (Kellermann’s) division, consisting of the Ist and 2d Carabiniers, 
and the 2d and 3d Cuirassiers. 

‘ The only batteries in this part of the field at the moment selected, were 
Lieutenant Colonel Ross’s Horse Battery, on the right of the Charleroi-road; 
and Major Rogers’s Foot Battery, as also a portion of Captain Von Rettberg’s 
Hanoverian Foot Battery, on the left of that road. 

‘The strength of the troops represented on the Model, was about as 
follows :— 


Infantry. Cavalry. 
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DUBLIN POLICE. 

COLLEGE STREET OFFICE. 
Exrraoxpinaky Case.—A parrot admitted as a witness in a Court of 
Justice !—Mr. Jones H. Davis, Anglesea street, sammoned Mr, Moore, of the 
quay, for detaining a parrot, his property. Mr, E, Fullam appeared tor the 
deiendant. 
Mr, Davis said on Sunday evening, the 28th April last, he lost the bird, 
and did not see it after that uniil Friday evening last (here an immense 
cage, covered with black or blue cloth, was carried into the board room amid 
a shout of laughter. The cage was placed inthe dock). 
Mr. Hitecheock—I said betore if he is to be examined he ought not to be 
in court (laughter). Is there any objection made to his appearance ? 
Mr. Fuilam—I don’t object; tell me, Mr. Davis, when do you say you 
lost a parrot? 
Witness—I will give up the whole matter if the parrot will not prove my 
case. He is my principal witness (roars of laughter). 
Mr. Fullam—And do you swear, Sir, that Mr. Moore stole him 7—No, 
certainly not, for I don’t think he did, but ii may have been stolen by some 
person, and sold to Mr. Moore. [| lost it, at all events, and it was either 
stolen or taken away, which comes to the same thing in the end, so far as I 
am concerned. 

Mr, Fullam—Do you intend to have him sworn? If you do I'd like to 
know on what book, as it is very likely he isa Heathen or a Turk (laugh- 
ter) % 

A Voice behind—Get him a Koran then (loud laughter, in the middle of 
which the parrot commenced whistling, ‘Take your time, Miss Lucy,’ amid 
a scene of ihe most boisterous mirth we ever witnessed), 

Mr. Davis—Let meask him the questions, and if he does not answer on 
the instant, and give such answers as will at once prove him to be my bird, 
1 say I wiligive up the entire case. [taught him as much as his capacity 
was capable of learning (laughter), and he had as much capacity as any 
bird Lever educated (renewed laughter). He is a very singular bird, and 
endowed with great intelligence (laughter). 

What words did youteach him ? 

Witness—If [ask him what the cat says, he will answer ‘mew’ as _ well 
as any tom-cat in Ireland—you’'l! be surprised to hear him, I’ll engage. 

Mr. Fullam—Well, whatelse? Why, if [ ask him what the dog says he 
will bark. (Bow, yow, yow, roared the parrot, and then followed another 
scene of ludicrous seep 

Mr. Fullam—What else does he do? Why, he whistles (then again the 

caged bird struck up ‘I’m o’er young to marry yet’ amid an indescribable 
scene of fun and laughter.) 
_ Here the cage was uncovered, and the parrotstared about the board-room 
fur some time until Mr. Davis stepped over to him and said, ‘Come, old 
fellow, give me a kiss.’ The bird, which is certainly a very pretty one, 
thrust its beak out of the ‘twisted gyres’ and kissed Mr. Davis with great 
apparent fondness, while the bystanders were almost convulsed with laugh- 
ter. A fat young fellow here came totward and said the bird would do the 
same tu any one in the room, and therefore it was no proofthat he belonged 
to Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis said the parrot would not kiss any one except himself, and 
cautioned the lad not totrythe experiment; but the advice was unheeded, 
and the boy stepping over the cage asked for a buss also, The bird looked 
at him fora moment, brustled up its feathers, stretched out its neck, and 
seized the boy by the lip, out of which it nearly took a mouthful before it 
could be loosened, and the shouts of the lad mingled with the laughter had 
a very excellent effect indeed. 

Mr. Davis requested any other gentleman that pleased to ask the parrot 
for a kiss, but the invitation was politely declined by the whole company. 
He again begged the favour of a salute trom the bird, which was granted, as 
in the first instance, with affection, and then he appealed to the bench and 
the eudieace if the bird was not his property. 

Mr. Hitcicock said the evidence was very strong in his favour certainly, 
but Mr. Fullam said his client was by no means satisfied with the proof ad< 
duced on that spot. 

Mr. Davis—Very well [taking the bird out of the cage on the fore fins 
ger of his right hand], I*willask him a few questions now, and I will think it 
will settle the matter. + Tell me, old tellow, what does the dog say ?’ 

The answer was bow, yow, yow, so loud and musical thatone would im- 
agine the ‘ Kildare hounds’ had run a fox into the board-room. When the 
laughter which followed had ceased, Mr. Davis again asked, ‘ Well, what 
does the cat say ? The parrot gave a sly glance round the room, and then 
commenced purring a little, after which he set up merwing, which forcibly 
reminded every person present of a congregated meeting ol all the tomeats 
in the city, and this he continued for such a length of time as to frighten 
all the rats and mice out of the locality during the next six months. 

Mr. Davis asked was there any more prool necessary ? and Mr Hitch- 
cock said the evidence was quite conclusive, and he would order the bird to 
be restored te the rightful owner, namely Mr. Davis. 

The parrot was restored. and the parties then left the office, the parrot 
whistling ‘ There is nae luck about the house,’ amid loud and continued 
laughter. 

“MARRIED—In Louisville, Ky., on the 30th of January, by the Rev. Mr. Humphreye 


Henry J. Peters, of England, to Marianne, daughter of the late Georce HuyLer, 
Esa., many years U. 8. Consul for the Bahama Islands. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110. 


«PEN ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1345._ 





We have no later accounts from England; but the Zurich, from Havre 
has brought papers from Paris containing two or three days later intelligence. 
We append the following items :— 

A letter from Tahiti states that, of 600 men composing the French gar- 
rison, 117 have been killed or wounded in the different conflicts with the 
natives. 


The Patrie states that General Delarue, who has just returned to Algeria, 





is charged with the mission of fixing the limits of the frontiers of Algeria 
and Morocco. 
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[8 io. 


The Brussels journals announce the arrival in that city, of Baron de Hum- 
boldt, on his way to Paris. 

‘The disease and delirium of M. Villemain have increased. His resignation 
as Minister of Public Instruction, was accepted with expressions of deep re- 
ret by the King, He leaped trom his window, during the temporary ab- 
ance of his attendants, but was not seriously injnred. 

French fands opened with an advance, on the 4th. 

\diniral Dapetit Thouars had arrived at Paris from Brest. 

We have accounts from Madrid of the 26th ult. The resignation of M. 
Viluna and sixteen other deputies was handed into the Congress in the sit- 
ting of that day. Explanations were demanded. The President of the 
Council replied that, he regretted what had takeu place, but Government 
would still pursue its marci in avoiding reactions and revolutions. 

On the 27th an amnesty was accorded to the insurgents of the provinces 
of Logrono and Huesca, with the exception of the oflicers of the army. 

‘he Freneh Chamber of Deputics was definitively constituted onthe 30th 
M. Sauzet taking his seat as President. Great excitement was manifested 
among the members, concerning M. Villemain. After the usual formalities, 
the Ministers of France brought forward the budget for 1846. The result, 
though more favourable than that presented by the budget of the preceding 
year, was less so than had beeu expected, in consequence of increased ex- 


Eye Atvion. 





premium, Voila tout! Will the Minister repeal the Income Tax? Funny 
question! The Malt Tax? Fannier still. Any tax? We wish very much 
we inay get it; and so we may—at the Greek Kalends. The Great Imperial 
Palaver (as the Indians call it) will edify us with lots of talkee talkee. So 
much for 1845.—Dee. 8th. 
CANAL FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 

As the contemplated communication between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, either by Rail Road or Canal, is. for the present, abandoned, the 
public mind in England has again turned itself towards the equally import- 
ant scheme of uniting the great Pacific with the Atlantic. The multitudi- 
nous difficulties that have always beset this great enterprise, had almost 
made its accomplishment hopeless—but the work recently published by Don 
José de Garay appears to lessen these difficulties, and to give some hopes 
that, at no distant day, this great work may be achieved by human efforts. 

Don José de Garay by birth, either Spanish or Mexican, deeming most of 


the routes across the isthmus that have heretofore been pointed out, 
as impracticable, has turned his attention to that by the Tehuantepec, which 
passes through Mexico. The Tehuantepec route has generally been reject- 
ed, becanse on looking at the map it preseuts to the eye a greater distance 





penses in the departments of war and marine. The excess of the receipts 
over the expenses, is 3,519,446 trancs: in 1645 it was about a million. The 
Minister entered into au extended explanation of the causes and history of 
the two hundred million loan recently ettected, and compared the condition 
of the Treasury now with that at former pricds. A reduction of two millions 
on the interest of the floating debt is proposed, Certain desirable increases 
of the salaries of judges and priests are postponed for the present ; an addi- 
tional sum of 570,000 frianes is demanded to inerease consular salaries, and 
the department of publ ¢ instruction requires an imerease of 590,000 tranes. 
In agriculture and commerce a total increase of 110,000 is asked, aud in 
public worship 9.530. The home service of the war department requires 
an increase of 1,129,812 francs :—in Algeria the actaal increase is 7,677,847. 
In the colonial estimate 277,269. The expense of collecting taxes is 
9.319,595 greater than in 1845. The aggregate estimated expenses are 
1,302,508,386 ; the estimated receipts, 1,306,027, 632. The Minister spoke 
jn warm terms of the policy of carrying forward the public works, and cou- 
gratulated the Deputies on the favourable aspect of public aftirs. 


The easterly wind, now prevailing, will probably bring into port some of | 


the Liverpool or London sailing packets with later accounts ; if so and they 


arrive in time, we shall add a Pesfs:ript. 


But intelligence of any importance cannot be expected before the meeting | 


The session it is supposed will be a busy one, if not consum- 
Sir Robert Peel The 


yf Parliament. 


ed in long debates. will have much to bring forward. 


Suyar duties, as respects Venezuela especially, will give rise to long and ani- | 


mated discussions ; and vehement atte:mpts will be made to induce the Min- 


ister to give up the Income tax, and the Malt tax oth in our opinion ought 
to be retained, toenable Sir Robert Peclto remove the import duties on timber, 
wool and other raw productions employed for manufacturing purposes. Exforts 
will also be made to modify the Canadian Corn Law, as we find the agricul- 
tural interest is making loud complaints in regard to the favour shown to 
grain, coming into the kingdom from that quarter. We do not anticipate, 


however, that any success will attend these efforts. But the Sugar and the 


Brazilian questions, will after all, absorb the greater portion of attention in | 


Commercial affairs; and the state of Lreland will be the dominant subject in 
political matters. There is every indication of a continuance of peace ; and this 
js tortunate, forafter the struggles of party strife are a little over, more time 
can be spared for completing measures destined to increase the happiness of 
The 1815 will be 
it will be fruitfulin good works, on the part of rulers for the peo ple. 
Age an! Argus, 


in its usual dashing and olf hand way. 


our race year a tranquil one, but we 
The 
whose articles we sometimes copy, has written on_ this topic 
Our readers will be amused with ‘its 
reckless gaiety, and the absence of the now old fashioned principle of thought 
and reflexion—a principle pretty wel! cast off in modern edi/orialism. 
is the article : 

The year 1845 is about to make its ded“é pou the stage of time, there to 
fret its little hour, and theu pass away, to be heard of no more, like the 
crowd of its predecessors. This, we venture to predict, will be the 
destiny of the nascent year There is nothing on the political horizon 

i : . 


that presents a doubt as to the bhamdram tenor of our new acquaintance. | 


War, as the Napoleon of Peace has said, will be an ‘ impossibility.” Young 
» will forget all about our * pertidy, and content itself! with awearing 
iwiG iizot. 


Franc 


with blarneying ‘the uncrowned king of treland.’ 
the ieerschaum of peace. 
; and Jonathan will nof * 
Polk is President. The year will be as dull as ditch-water. 

How different was the ’45 of the last century ! 
epoch to stir men’s blood ; and yet perlaps it is much better that we should 
be as we are at present. Scotland, at that time, was up in arms against the 
throne of the Brunswick ; and on the very hills where her Majesty wandered 
last antumn, Were gathered, in hostility to her line, the fathers of the nen 
who served as her body guard at Blair Atholl. Think of Culloden, Glencoe, 
Tower Hill, and Kennington Common! The leadsman and the hangman 
completing the butcher-work of a ruthless conqueror! Scotland, pluuged 
into poverty and distraction—her rags soddened in blood and tears! Such 
was the picture then. A hundred years have elapsed, and what is the 
picture now? Devoted loyalty to the fair descendant of ‘the wee bit 
German Lairdie.” Peace and plenty. Agriculture brought to its acme of 
improvement. Manufactures celebrated throughout the world. Commerce 
crowning with opulence the enterprise and industry of a sober, honest, and 
spirited people. Such is Scotland at the present day. Alas! where is Ire- 
land? Just where she was a hundred years ago, or worse. Nothing is 
gained, except a bad eminence—a baneful vantage ground—for brawling 
gemagogues and trading politicians. The people—the pluck and marrow 
of the land—are withering away like a blighted bough. 

Turn we from that. The sight is sickening ; and let us glance at the 
glorious panorama which unfolds the power of the Ocean Queen. A hun- 
dred years ago France and England were at each other's throats every- 
where—in Canada, India, the West India Islands, and Europe. One look 
at the map will show which has been the gainer in the conflict. Canada is 
certainly ours; aud so we fancy it will remain. The blood of Wolfe, on 
the plains of Abraham, has sealed that contract. The vast majority of 
the West India Islands are ours, and there is little danger of their not 
remaining so; while another new world, the fifth quarter of the globe 
(we cannot help using the Hibernicism), opens its vast resources to the 
energies of Englishmen, and Australasia will become, in another century, 
what Canada is now. But India—India is the mighty and crowning 
triumph immeasurably beyond all others. A hundred years ago, and Eng- 
land possessed no more of that country than sufliced for a factory at Bombay. 
Beyond that miserable obscurity perhaps we never should have advanced. 
had not the French from Pondicherry, &c., joined the Maharattas, and swore 
to bayonet our bandfnl of merchants into the sea. But Clive entered his 
protest against that arrangement; ay, the merchant's clerk, ata pittance of 
some hundred a-year, acting upon the policy of Rome in its cradle—grasped 
desperately the foes that pa strangle our pigmy power—entered upon a 
war of aggression—continued it with puny means, but with marvellous 
bravery, perseverance and success; until, at last, our banuer floated on the 
snowy mountains of the Himalay, and England became a first-rate power— 
perhaps the first-rate power of the world. In the history of man there 
cannot be found a parallel instance of such mighty acquisition, so rapidly 
acquired and so long retained. Esto perpetua ! 
But in the coming month of Janus, 1845, his temple is closed—doubly 
irred and bolted. The two nations who sway the destinies of the world 
have substituted the mart of commerce for the battle-field, aud railroads for 
corps @armée. This certainly does not look brilliant; there is no eclat 
about it. It will not do for Waryer’s shells, or the quartier St. Antoine. 
It will do thongh for the advancement of civilization and the general welfare 
of man. We do not go so far as Crcero, when he said, “ Bello justissimo 
pacem iniquissimam antefero :’” but Wwe go so far as to think and savy. that an 
honest and honourable peace is quite as glorious as all the warlike glories of 


Germany will smoke 


merce 


} 


we eR inlA OMe 


Napor EON put together; and that the King of the Frencu is the benefactor 
ot man in curbmg the unruly spirits, which otherwise would have set Europe 


ina flame. May his example be not lost on his descendants ! 


\ happy new year, then, to all our relations, foreign and domestic! Parlia- 
B ment will soon open, and there may be some fan upon the cards, so fur as 
2 pers nalities are concerned. Lord Ellenborough will doubtless be the first 
5 °° give an account of his stewardship, and Mr. Daniel O'Connell will not be 
irdy In opening his Billingsgate battery against the Attorney-General for 
ire ind. Heaven st Mr. Alphabet Sinith! A popish college or two may 

_ endowed in Ireland (the people don’t want colleges, they want food, or 
An additional improvement may be 

A treaty of commerce with Russia—hemp is at 


prather employment to procure food.) 


made in the Poor-laws. 








trust also | 


Here | 


Young Lreland will forget to pay the Rint, and content itself | 


Russia will look to the development of its com- 
go a gunning’ to the Texas, notwithstanding | 


That, indeed. was an | 


from one sea to the other than those that have been recommended in more 


southern latitudes. By enthusiasts in tuis scheme, the isthmus of Darien has 
heen looked at in its narrowest part, as offering the fewest ditliculties and 
the least quantity of labour in excavations ; but Don José de Garay has 


| 
shown that although the distance by his route may be greater than that by 


Panama—and perhaps even by Nicaragua—that the advantages are with 
| him, inasmuch that the difficulties to be encountered are fewer and less for 

| midable, and of course can be surmounted with less expense. 

| ‘The most favourite route with the public has been that of the Nicaragua, 
| because the great lake of the same name interposes itself between the 
two seas, and appears to shorten the distance. 
conclusion, 


But this is a very tullacions 
The river San Juan, which is to be used for obtaining access 
to the lake, is so beset with rapids and cataracts, that it would be less 
| expensive to make an entire canal, than to attempt to remove these 
| obstructions ; and to do this—that is, to make the canal—would cost from 
|1en to twelve millions of dollars! This expenditure would be required 
| to make a beginning on the Atlantic side, while the impediments on the 
| Pacific are supposed to be even greater. The passage by Panama is shorter 
| than any other, but the route is so mountainous and rocky as to bid defiance 
| to human ingenuity to level it. The route by the river Atrato has many 
ulvantages, but it has never yet been properly explored or surveyed. 
These difficulties incline us to look witha favourable eye on the plan now 
revived by Don Garay. He. is in London soliciting the assistance of 
Itisa 
project of deep importance to the commerce of the world ; and its sne 
cessful execution would be felt in every part of the earth. 


capitalists, and invoking the favourable consideration of the public 


Morally, poli 
tically, aud socially, its influence would be felt throughout both hemispheres. 





It would hasten the civilization of the South seas; carry Chvistianity into 
every part of the Polynesia, make us near neighbours to China, and— 
Humboldt says—revolutionize the empire of Japan! 

We refer the reader to a review of Don Garay’s work in our columns of 
to-day, which we have extracted from the London Foreign Quarterly. 





The great extent of dockage, 650 feet, would seem to be the main difficulty 
‘with the Tehuantepec reute ; but still the whole expense is set down at 
only £3,500,000. The Bay of Telinantepec, 
the coast of the Pacific, in about lat. 16 N 


will be found on the map, on 


ae 
| THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
| 
| It is with much pleasure that we allude to the mecting of this Association, 
| which took place on Monday evening at the University. 


From the rapid 
strides which science has made in tts application to Agriculture, for the last 
| few years, both in this country and in Europe, it is evident that the ancient 
| and honourable calling of the farmer is at last receiving the consideration 
it deserves. From thecircumstance of gentlemen of science having turned 
their attention tothe subject of Agriculture it has made more advancement with- 
in the last few years, than it had previously done from the period of the Crea- 
| tion. 

The ceurse of improvement is still, and must continue to be, onward; the 
thickly settled countries of Europe are of necessity compelled to adopt an im- 
proved system of cultivation to support a redundant population, and here 
science comes into play. In no other instance has its employment for the 
| benefit of the human family been so useful or important. It is true, that from 
| the fixed habits, the limited views, and the abiding love of ancient customs 
| which may be said to be indigenous with the present race of farmers, they can- 
| not be expected to adopt many improvements which science might suggest, or 
| experience point out ;—but it is the generation that is to succeed this race, 
| that will derive the innumerable benefits that will accrue from the establish- 
' ment of such societies as the one which forms the subject of this notice. 

New York has made a no»le beginning, and set an example in the cause ; 
| from the exertions, character, and standing of the gentlemen of this society, 
we hope to see it immediately followed by others in the different States of the 
Union. — 

The object, of this Association are to collect and diffuse correct information 
in Agriculture, Horticulture, and Arboriculture ; and to promote the introduc- 
tion of every improvement in these arts. And these it proposes to accomplish, 
by founding a museum of seeds, fruits, choice varieties of plants, together 
with a collection of geological specimens, fossil manures, and other objects in- 
teresting in agriculture. The establishment of a Laboratory, for the exami- 
nation of manures, composts, marls, and the investigation of the mineral food 
of plants, fruits, and seeds, is in contemplation ; also the establishment of an 
Agricultural Library. 

Besides all this, itis designed to procure the results of original, practical, and 
scientific experiments that may be made here and elsewhere ; also essays, 
papers and lectures, which will be published in a series of Tyansactions like 
those ofthe Royal and other Societies. A system of exchanges in fruits, 
seeds, &c., will be set on foot with similar institutions throughout the world, 
in order that agriculturists may reap the benefits of each other’s discoveries 
and improvements in different climates and countries. 

The meeting was addressed by several distinguished persons. Dr. A. H.Ste- 
vens was eloquent in the praise of Agricultural pursuits as being eminently 
conducive to health, and to general happiness ; Mr. Seeley, the proprietor of 
what is called the Wheat Sheaf farm on Staten Island, made a speech replete 
with scientific details; but that of the Hon. Luther Bradish touched the 
subject generally in all its bearings, and was aluninous exposition ofthe ob - 
jects, views and designs of the numerous patriotic gentlemen, then and 
there assembled. 


Responsible Government.—This beautiful system is showing itself in fine 
relief in the loyal province of New Brunswick. The Governor, on the death 
of Mr. Odell, the Provincial Secretary, appointed to the vacancy, Mr. Reade 
without consulting his Executives ; whereupon, four of his advisers resign- 
ed their places. 
Wilmot. Ofcourse this little emeute has caused a good deal of agitation in | 
the colony. We have no further particulars. 


The seceders are Messrs. Johnston, Chandler, Hazen, and 


*s* We have given insertion to a letter on the subject of the dissensions 
now agitating the English Church. 
justice by stating that “ we symbolize with Dr. Potts and others, in drawing 
Bishops into odium.” 


The writer, however, doeg us some in- 
That is a practice not exactly in our line. And so far 
fro.o not appreciating the motives of the Bishop of Exeter, in giving way in 
the matter of the surplice, we distinctly expressed eurecives to the contrary. 
Our words were—“ The sishop’s Circular has given much satisfaction; and 
his lordship has in a proper spirit surrendered his own opinions for the sake- 
of peace.” 
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From the New York Sun. 
[IMPORTANT FROM CANADA. 
Attempt to Muzzle the Press.— We received yesterday morning our regu- 
ular files of Montreal papers to 30th ult. In the Legislative Assembly, on 
the 20th, a gross attempt made upon the liberty of the press, met with a 
signal defeat. ‘ 
CaNxapran Par raMeyt. 
Assembly, Jan. 28th, 1845- 
Mr. McDonald of Dundas rose in his place, and complained of a paragraph 
in the Montreal Herald of this day, as containing matter reflecting upon the 
conduct of certain members. 
A copy of the paper was handed in to the Clerk, and the paragraph was 
read. 
Mr. McDonald of Dundas moved that it be resolved, That the said para- 
graph reflecting upou the couduct of members of the House acting in a judi- 
ciary capacity, isa gross breach of the privileges of the House. 
Mr. Boulton moved the previous question, ‘Shall the question now be 
put?’ And the question was then negatived, Yeas 31, Nays 36 
Assext—nine liberals and four tories; one member, professing to be in 
dependent in politics, did not vote; there are two vacancies in the Assembly, 
and the speaker has only a casting vote. What is most singular is the fact, 
that the party ealled ‘liberal,’ voted in favour of gagging the press, and had 
there been a full house they would have succeeded ! The Govt. party de- 
feuded the liberty of the press toa man. This decision conveys some im- 
portant information as to the views and objects of the so called ‘liberal’ 
party iu Canada. They are the enemies of progress ; foes to improvement, 
and have no desire for a tree government, for which they appear to be alto- 
gether unprepared. The government they now have seems to be entirely 
too good for them. lina 


DR. PHILPOTTS. 


T'o the Editor of the Albion. 


My Dear Sir—I regret very much the tone of your remarks on the 
Church question in the Albion of the Ist iust. The idea seems to be that 
whether right or wrong, the people must have their way in Chureh mat- 
ters. The Bishops and Clergy, or, in other words, Christ's Church, which 
they, though a part only, yet wholly represent, must succumb to popular 
will. The questions called the rubrical ones--now agitated in England, 
have no relation to the Episcopal Church in this country—yet they are used 
by the enemies of our Church to heighten the popular opposition to her 
The Commercial Advertiser says, that Dr. Philpotts insists upon the use of 
the Surplice in the pulpit—not because it is of any consequence of itself 
—but because it is disliked by the laity. ud you, instead of appreciating 
his yielding that point, intimate he has had amoving hiat from Her Majes- 
ty. Thus you symbolize, (as Wainwright said to Potts), in drawing all 
Bishops into odium, one by alleging tyranny over his charge, and the other, 
by attributing servility to power in a particular prelate—who, by the bye, 
though a high-toned tory and active politician, is inferior to no one on the 
bench tov his strict devotion to oificial duty 

In the first place—the use of the surplice in preaching, he says is of little 
enema if he must decide between black silk and white linen, he 
gives the preference to the latter. Now. did not the Bishop of London 
almost do the same near two years ago! But London can vacillate and 
temporize when le thinks it expedient—and is, therefore, popular in one 
sense of the word, os Jong as he does so. And Exeter isan up and down 
man, and uncompromising, and therefore, all the dissenting and opposition 
press call him Puseyite or something equally horrid. In the parish Churches 
in England, since the Revolution, (ut uct in Cathedrals or Collegiate 
Churches, ) as in this country, the black gown lias been customarily worn by 
the preacher—if nota Bishop. But Dr. Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont, some 
time ago said to his diocese it was improper to change the surplice. The 
practice is said by some to have come in through the employment of preach- 
ers who were not in orders. In the life of the learned Dr. Ray, I find men- 
tion of the excellence of his sermons betore the University (Cambridge), 
before he took orders. Many who are vot clergymen, do, however, wear 
surplices, as, for instance, the choristers in Cathedrals, and candidates for 
the diaconate at, dut before, ordination. After all, what a very import 
point this is to set all Hugland, Church and dissent, in au uproar! 

The next is the oifertory, whenever either the ante, or fall communion is 
read. As to this, the rubrics in England and the United States are different. 
in the former it is positively directed—in this country it is not to be done; 
but the service on Sundays and Holy-days, when there is no communion, 
terminates with the sermon, and the blessing, or without the sermon, with 
the blessing, after the gospel. The clergy kere, introduce a collect before 
the blessing. For a long time, in very many, and as I believe and admit, in 
the greater part of the parishes in England, the rubric has not been obeyed, 
so that its non-observance las become in some parts alinost, if not quite a 
custom. The bishops must have winked at it, for expediency perhaps. 
But when brought officially to their notice, which is done by the laity, what 
coukl they do, but enjoin obedience to the rubrie that admits but of one 
construction? As far as my own observation in London, twenty years ago 
went, the rubric was generally followed by the priest, but not by the church- 
wardens—that is, the former read one or two of the sentences, and the latter 
did no? collect the alms for the poor, unless there was a communion. When 
there was a special collection, basins were held at the doors to receive con- 
tributions as the people passed out. But what consequence is it one way or 
the other, except to make a pass about? Surely if Mr. Last, Alderman and 
Cordwaiuer, thinks it wrong to contribute alins so often as ouce a week, he 
can nod his head when the opportunity is offered to him. 

Puseyism! Puseyism! all is Puseyism. Little do we yet know of the 
real question in Eugland. Perhaps we may find that the reform party con- 
sider that the church is trammelled by its connection with the state, that 
it would work better, and do infinitely more good by herself. So thought 
and declared Bishop Hobart. Bat the Prelates of the Establishment, 
Barons of England, will hardly countenance the opinion. In all parties 
there are violent men, who are for going to extremes, and in this there are 
a few such, like Ward and the deacon Palmer. But they speak but their 
own individual sentiments. So a few may burn candles, and bow to 
crucifixes—but J may say, despite your assertion to the contrary, founded, I 
have no doubt, on some authority, that the instances are extremely rare. 

With these questions we have uothing to do. The high churchmen 
among us insist upon the doctrines of the creeds and the Prayer book 
as asserted and cugininadl by the articles, in the understanding of which, in 
everything not essentially a matter of faith, as contained in the apostles’ 
creed, the church permits a happy latitude. But as respects baptismal 
regeneration, faith causing and shown by works, ‘ without which it is dead’ 
the apostolic succession, and the mysterious presence of Cliist in the 
Eucharist when partaken by the faithful, they are uncompromising in their 
support of them as true doctrines of the church, and hardly think that for 
that they ure to be despised as (O horror and disgust!) Puseyrres. 

Yours, &c. AN AMERICAN CATHOLIC, 
LECTURES. 

In the absence of the usual exciting Amusemeuts, which command the in- 
terestof our upper circles, we should suppose that there are few  gratifica- 
tionsota more intellectual character, than Lectures on popular subjects, deliv- 
ered by men of genius, combining with that qualification the rare gifts of 
eloquence. 

Weare glad to perceive that in the almost entire void produced by the clos- 
ing of the Opera and the Park, we are to be favoured with a few Lectures, 
of a most attractive character, by two men who have acquired a reputation 
that will command attention. The Rey. Mr. Giles, well known as one of 
the most eloquent Lecturers of the day, intends to give a seriesof discourses 
illustrative of Society—taking a prominent Poet as the basis of his theme 
this is a novel idea—and knowing the talents of the expositor we have no 
doubt of its perfect success. A young Pheenix, (a Mr. Hudson,) has also 
lately sprung up, almost wild from the Green Mountains of Vermont,—who 
professes to lave read the great Poet of Nature, in scenes where Shaks- 
peare may in parts be studied to the greatest advantage. Mr. Hudson has 
been expounding our Master Spirit of the Drama, at Boston, with approba- 
We shall not 
We had thought the great minds who 
have written onthe “ Bard of Avon” had exhausted eulogy and discrimina- 
tive criticism—but there may be a new field for Mr. Hudson. The Odd 
Fellows too we perceive make an appeal to the City, next Thursday, in be- 
half of their newly formed Library Association, and have secured the Rev. 
A. Chapin, of Boston, as an Orator. The eloquence of Mr. Chapin, is well- 


tion—and commences a similar course in the City next week. 
fail to hear this novel experiment. 


known. Of the Transcendental School in metaphysics, this gentleman may 
be considered to be one ot its most giftedillustrators. He will doubtless at- 
tract a numerous audience. — 

A friend asks us to copy an article trom Blackwood on Ireland. As we 
have had the misfortune to mislay our friend’s letter, he will oblige us by 


repeating which number of the Magazine he refers to. 
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The Italian Orchestra make their appeal to the public to-night. To a 
benefit, and a liberal one too, they are most fairly entitled, for it should al- 
ways be remembered that the charms ef the Italian Opera are, in an essen- 
tial degree, conferred by the Orchestra. Vocalists, however eminent, could 
not produce an Opera without the instruments. The talent put in requisi- 
tion for this evening is of the first order. Mad. Arnoult has volunteered her 
valunble services ; also Mad. Otto, Miss De Luce, Miss Northall, and others. 
The entertainment takes place at Palmo’s, and we shall be sorely disappomt- 
ed if the house be not filled to overflowing. 

We should have inserted the advertisement if Mr. Palmo had sent it soon 
enongh ; but itappears that ¢ia¢ gentleman did not think of “ these papers” 
—the weeklies, in time. 

We are happy to hear that Madame Arnoult will shortly give another 
See her advertisement. 





concert on her own account. 





We beg to call attention to the advertisement of X. Y. Z. which appears in 
another part of our paper to-day. 


The New York American is about to be united to the Courier and Ene 
quirer, and Mr. Charles King, of thé former paper, also joins Col. Webb in 
his editorial capacity. The joint paper will be, in fact, under the joint man- 
agement of these two gentlemen, assisted by Messrs. Daniels & Raymond. 
This will be a strong editorial corps, and a journal conducted under such 
auspices must exercise a some influence onthe public mind. 





Mr. Pollock of the Royal College of Surgeous, who was sent out by her 
Majesty the Queen, to give advice to Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Governor- 
General of Canada, will return to England by the next steamer—his Excel- 
lency’s health being much improved. Mr. Pollock, previous to the sailing 
of the steamer, is paying a visit to the principal Atlantic cities; and having 
passed some days in New York, proceeded this morning to Philadelphia 


NEW WORKS. 

Ferdinand and Isabella.—We have received the Tenth Edition of this 
admirable work just issued from the press of the Harpers, and had we not 
spoken of these volumes on former occasions, we should be more copious 
in the present notice. The work, too, is now so well known, and the au- 
thor has so fully established his reputation as an historian, that our task 
seems limited to the mere announcement of the new edition, in its three | 
beautiful velumes. Mr. Prescott takes his rank as one of the most eminent 
historians of the day. 

it is gratifying to observe that most of the publications of real value issued 
by the above-named publishers, are produced in a style worthy of the pe- 
riod in which we live We have already adverted to this fact, also. The 
volumes we are now speaking of, present all the beauty, richuess, and ac- 
curacy of London editions. 

“4 Course of English Reading adapted to every Capacity,’ 
lished by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam. — It is from the pen of the Rev. James 
Pycroft, of Trinity College, Oxford; and the American edition contains ad- 
ditions, by Mr. J. G. Cogswell. 

The same publishers have sent us a copy of “ Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of the Creation ;” a work replete with information of the highest order, 


’ is just pub- 


as its title implies. It is, like the former, a neat duodecimo volume, of be- 
tween two and three hundred pages. 

“Rome as seen by a New-Yorker in 1843-4.” This is the title of a 
very agreeable book, written with an ease aud fluency that make it quite 
delightful. 
pressions with au earnest freedom which assures the reader that what he 


The author states what came under his observation aud his im- 


is perusing is characterised by truth, and does not partake of the “ fancy 


We sn’s Crrcus.—The equestrian performances under Welsh, are patron, 
ised by the best audiences in the city. The manager understands the cha. 


racter of his patrons, aud the entertainments generally are conducted with 
an attention to decorum, that converts the “circle” into a classic amuse- 


ment, suited to the most refined taste. 
During the week, a melodramatic spectacle has beeu introduced with de. 
cided success. It is founded upon the daring exploits of the famous Anthony 
Wayne—and it bids fair to rival the celebrated “Putnam” of the Bowery. 
The piece is exceedingly good as a composition, and is remarkably well 
acted—everything perfect, and in good keeping. The Horse is not among 
the least meritorious parts of the performance. We have no doubt but that 
it will amply repay the manager for his attention and care 

CuatHam THeatre.—Duverna 1s completely renovating this popular es" 
tablishment, which is to open ina few days with a new Company—and we 
understand a well-stocked budget of attractive novelties. Mr. Freer, the 
able Stage Manager, continues at the head of the Stage arrangements. 





THE ALBION FOR 1845. 

Persons subscribing for the Albion for the current year, will be presented 
with one of the following embellishments :— 

The ALBION GALLERY containing the following highly finished en. 
gravings:—1. Queen Victoria. 2. The Duke of Wellington. 3. The 
4. Ellen Tree. 5. Westminster 
6. Buckingham Palace the Queen’s town residence. These plates 


New Houses of Parliament in London. 
Abbey. 
are accompanied with biographical notices and letter-press descriptions en - 
closed ina beautiful cover, the whole forming a superb Annual for the draw- 
ing-room table. 

The second embellishment is the large mezzotint plate of WASHING- 
TON, executed by Sadd. It is in size 20 by 27 inches, and copied from 
a painting by Stuart, in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is 
the largest engraving of Washington that has ever been made except one. 

The third embellishment offered is Mr. Dick’s splendid line-engraving 
of the Monument lately erected in Edinburgh to the memory of Sir WAL- 
TER SCOTT. 
in breadth, and is universally admired, 


It is of avery large size, being 20 inches in height, to 26 
Edinburgh Castle, and parts of 
the old aud new towns, are finely delineated in the back ground of the pic- 
ture. 

The fourth embellishment is NELSON, just now published. It isa rich 
and glowing mezzotint full-length of the great naval hero of England. He 
is represented in full uniform, witha countenance beaming with intelligence, 
while the accessorial parts of the picture give to the whole the highest inter- 
est and effect. 

The choice of cither of these will be given to every new subscriber, and 
each is intrinsically worth from three to five dollars. 





N {TCHELIIS OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broad way.—Dress Circle 50 Cents; Pit 
l 121-2 cents; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes $5. Doors open at 6 1-2 o’clock— 
curtain rises at 7 o'clock. 
ADAME ARNOUL', will have the honour to give her Second Concert in New 
York, at the end of this month. Particulars hereafter. 

t# Madame Arnoult begs leave at the same time to inform her friends and the public, 
that having decidedly taken her winter quarters in New York, she will give lessons in 
Singing, during her stay in the city. 

Apply to Madame Arnoult, trom 11 to 1 o’clock, No. 366 Broadway. Feb 15 
HE VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF AYERICA, by John James Audu- 
hoa, F.R.S., &e. &e., and Join Bachman, D.D., &e. &c. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The plan adopted by the Authors for the publication of this work, ina great degree cor- 
responds with that pursued by Mr. AvpvuBon in his large work on the * BirDs or AME- 
Rica,” and it is believed that the * QuaDRUPEDS oF NorvH America” will tally equal 
in beauty and interest the splendid Plates representing the Birds of our country. Many 
of the species will be given of their natural size, and in most cases, several figures, with 

rees, plants, and occasionally views drawn trom nature will appear on each plate. 

The work will contain figures and descriptions of all the Viviparous QUADRUPEDS 
found in the United States, and from ‘Texas, Calitornia, and the North-West Coast to the 
Sritish possessions and Arctic regions of our Continent. 

The Plates will be Lithographed in a style superior to anything hitherto executed in this 





” 


pictures,” that travellers are sometimes apt to indite. Every subject, appe- 
rently, of iuterest, has been touched upon, in a manner sufficiently full 
and yet the description is marked by a conciseness, which gives the work 
an julvantage over many others of a similar nature. 

Lt is embellished with a map of modern Rome, on which are laid down all 
the remarkable ruins, &c., of the ancient city.—Wiley & Putnam. 

Essay ou on Lord’s Discourse at Capernaum, by Samuel H. Turner, D.D. 
The essay is divided into three parts—Examinations of Dr. Wiseman’s 
View, Analysis and Exposition of the Discourse, View of the carly Fathers 
and some of the modern Divines. This essay will be acceptable to all who 
have felt interested in the now disputed theological subject of the Eucharist. 

Harper and Brothers—No. 7, of ‘ Thirlwall’s History of Greece,’ being the 
last number but one of this valuable publication which has maintained the 
high opinion formed of it from the first. We should recommend ail who 
have not done so already, to furnish themselves with the back numbers 
immediately. 

Also, by the same publishers, Miss Martineau’s ‘ Letters on Mesinerisin. 

Wiley & Putnam have issued a neat pumphleton the subject of Peruvian 
guano, which is for sale by Edwin Bartlett, 42 South street, New York. 

Farmer and Daggers have published in a cheap form the ‘ Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen.’ 

“ Corse de Leon, or The Brigand,” by J. P. R. James, Esq. 
Brothers. Just published, and forming No. 5 of Harpers’ pocket edition 
of Select Novels 

“The American Railroad Journal.”’—This journal, published at 23 Clam- 


bers Street, is edited by D. K. Minor, Esq., and is devoted entirely to mat- 


ters connected with public works, railroads, canals, &c. 


or desirous of becoming, interested in these kinds of stocks, will find in the 


Railvoad Journal all information that they may require. 
talus a statistical account of all the different roads iu the United States 
their length, cost, gross and nett income, dividend per cent, and value o 
stock. 
and particularly so to purchasers. 


Their statistics will be found useful to the community generally 





THE DRAMA. 
Ovymrre THEATRE.—Those of our readers who are aceustomed to visi 
the theatres, will acknowledge the truth of an axiom we frequently endea 


vour to impress upon managers, that pieces well selected, and produced with 
Mitchell un- 
derstands this secret perfectly ;—notwithtsanding the sleighing of the past 


care and attention, are sure to repay the outlay and labour. 


week, his little box has been well attended without the aid of positive nov- | No 57 Wall-street. New York, December 2tst, 1844. 


elty. The Devil in Paris, Follies of a Night, and the redoubtable Don Cisa 


de Bazan, all admirably played, have proved sufficient attractions to please 
On Monday, A’Becket’s last travestie is to be produced.— 
It is a burlesque on the sterling old melo-drama of the Miller and his Men. 


his audiences. 


Harper & 


Persons already, 


Each namber cou- 


country, and willbe printed on the best imperial folio paper (22 by 28 inches), and care- 
fully coloured from Mr. AuDUBON’s original drawings. 
The Letter-press will contain all the information ojptained by Mr. J. J. Aupuson and the 
Rev. Dr. JoHN BacuMaNn, trom their own researches and trom other sources that can be 
relied on, and the observations of other authors will be likewise introduced, where tound 
useful or interesting. A portion of the letter-press willbe published as soon asa sufficient 
number of plates have appeared to torm a volume. 
The work will be delivered to subscribers in numbers of five plates each, at. intervals of 
about two months trom the publication of each number, making five or six numbers an- 
nually, and the whole work will be completed in about thirty nunibers, 
The price of the work is ten dollars each number, payable on delivery. 
Persons desiring to sabscribe will please address Seu J. AUDUBON, 77 Williaim-street, 
New York, or Joun BacuMan, D.D., Charleston, South Carolina, abfebilour 





6 A CARD.Y—The proprietor of a valuable tarm and mill, would be happy toassociate 
with hima gentleman who can command 83000 cash. The facilities possessed by 
this property cannot be surpassed ; the farm has on it what is of more value than a * gold 
mine,” namely, thirty acres of the best quality of Peat, which, forthe purpose of making 
manure is invaluable. Part of the soil is admirably adapted for raising truits, strawberries, 
&e., the earliest of which are sent to the city from that neighbourhood—single crops of 
which have yielded from $1000 to $1500 to the cultivators—it is also suitable for dairving, 
or sending milk to New York, on the Orange County plan. The mill is new and substan- 
tial; and the water-power could be devoted to different manufacturing purposes. The 
above is a safe investment, and it might be so arranged that the parchaser could have the 
benefit of a delighttal retreat for himself or family during the summer months. Gentle- 
men wishing to purchase tarmir © property, on which it is not convenient to reside them- 
selves, are generally deterred trom doing so on acconnt of the difficulty of obtaining good 
tenants. This objection would be obviated in this instance, as the advertiser would reside 
onthe property himself, and from the natare of the arrangement, would be obliged to look 
atter the purchaser's interest as well as bis own. 

Address, by note, X. V. Z., at this oftiee. abfebiort 


LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, LONDON & NEW YORK— 
Instituted in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
. DinecrTors. 
MATTHEW HARRISON, Esq., Chairman, 
JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq., James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq., 
Frederick Burmester, Esq., John Coningham, Esq., 
Fred’k Dawes Danvers, Esq., Daniel Richard Warrington, Esq.. 
Samuel H. Teush Herker, Esq., Ambrose Humphreys, Esq 
Charles Russell, Esq., M.P., Kennard Smith, Esq. 
BANKERS, 
The Bank of England. 
The Bank of Commerce, New York. 
Capital (paid-up) One Million Sterling, or 5,000,000, and the 
Stockholders responsible. 
SOLICITORs, 
London—Messrs. Teesdale, Symes, Weston, and Teesdale, 
New York—Charles Edwards, Esquire. 
PHYSICIANS, 
London—Richard Bright, Esq., M.D. 
New York—J. W. Francis, Ksq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street 


SURGEONS, 












, 


t London—William Lobb, Esq. 
New York—J. ©. Beales, Esq., M. D., 545 Broadway. 
A SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 


Edwin Charlton, Esq. _ John Le Cappelain, Fsq. 
Bonus of Eighty per cent, or 4-5ths of the profits, returned to the Policy-hol ler every 
three years, at compound interest, without any reduction or reservation 


miums, at the option of the Policy holders. 


The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards, 
t The subscribers having been appointed Agents for the above Company, are ready te 


of the large triennial distribution of Profits among the Lite Policy hollersg 

tingency, will find it their interest to do business with this office. 

JOSEPH FOWLER, — 

R. S. BUCHANAN, ; Agents. 





r 


be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 








} } vhatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction ©: the annual pre- naar 


receive proposals tor Life Insurance, and to grant Annuities, and beg leave to iuvite ex- . . 
- | amination of the great advantages offered by the ALBton Oflice, consisting of perfect secu- nces.— Ackiress Z., care of ALBION OFFIC. 
rity, arising from a large paid-up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, and 


( 
il) J, LEANDER STARR, Office No, 62 Wall-street 











NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietors 
Ot the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged tor 
their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2st, 26th ef each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 





Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing trom 
York. iverpool. 
Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 ; August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Montezuma, P. B. Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottingeur, —Bursley, “ 21, “ 21, « Qt “ 6 bo ee 
Roscius, J. Collins, “sn, “ &, “ 26 “Wy = . 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 oy. a ee ae 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “16, “ 16, 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York Cropper, ‘2a “© & *« = s 4 * - 6 
‘Liverpool, Eldridge, sm * 3 * ee, Fm, SS Oa 
Siddons, Cobb, Sept. 1, Jan, 4, May 1 “ 16, “ 16, “« 8 
Columbus, Cole, os * 6, “" § * 8, .* &, “ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 16, “ 16, 16) Nov. 1, March], July 1 
Yorkshire Bailey, “ss, “* @, “ 2) “ i, “6 6, “ 6 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 26, “ 26, “ 26 ay * ee * 3 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “nm, *§ © * 16 
Cambridge, Barstow, * 4. * 6, “ j “« Bi, .“ ahs * 
United States, Britton, “16, “ 16, “ 16] Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, Bartlett, “fi, ¢ Zi, “ 21 “ 6, “6G, “ 6 
Rochester, Britton, on, « @, .* 3 . fF * & * & 
Garrick, rask, “sm, + 1, July 1, 
Oxtord, A.J.Rathbone, Nov.1, Mar. 1 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience, ‘Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,......cceee cece R100. 
“ o6 trom * to New York,......4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, Englan 1, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or ©. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO.,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., Ne®v York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Ageuts for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New York. 
FFELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the ist, 10th, ane 20th of 
every month, 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following og will suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, aud from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th ot 
every month throughout the year, Vix. :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing trom New] Days of Sailing frem 
fork. London. 

St. James, F. R. Mevers, |Jan. 1, May J, Sept. 1) Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “* 10, “lo, cm’ oe Y* Ro Se 
Gladiator, TV. Britton, =o “6 30, * 20) Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick| Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. I} “ 17,0 * > “ & 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “10, * 10, s oy. OR oe 
Quebec, F. HL. Hlebard, | “ 20, 20, 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), EF. E. Morgan, |/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. If * 17, * 17, * 17 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “10, “10, “ow, .*§ 2B “* g 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “+ DW, “¢ 20, «“ =20'May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April}, Aug. 1, Dec mR Hy « 
Toronto, E.G. Tinker, | * 10, * 30, “ we,“ 1, * 
Westininster, I. R. Hovey, “« 2, “4 2, “= 20] June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
na seater 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible tor any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
for. Apyly to JOUN GRISWOLD, 79 South-street, ov 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 Sonth-st. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL, STEAM SHIPS, 
te of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each, Under contract with the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty. 

‘Hibernia .... 
Caledonia . 
Acadia ...... . 


CR a OC oer ecrererercrscocsoroees vanes eoteds Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
Gedvesenesashanes ceresececcccecsececeseece Captain Edward G. Lott. 
SMHS CW eddensederesed FHOsedndsenedseceseectese Captain William Harrison. 
g Britannia ... CR rseewenderds seas cocricenne Kesecccesoveees Captain John Hewit'. 
_ These vessels ry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. For 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 
New York, August, 10th, 1844. 

TNION LINE HAVRE PACK ETS.—To sail trom New York on the 8th, leth, and 


2tth, and from Havreon the Ist, 8th and 24th of each month, as follows, viz.— 







Ships. Masters... (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing trom Havre. 
| ork, 

Argo, | C, Anthony, jr, j|April 8, Aug. 8 Dec. 3 May 24, Sept. 24, Jan 24 
Francois Ist, A.C, Ainsworth, 16, ~ “6June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, Stoddard, * s ‘on * 8, be , *. & 
Albany, atson, May 38, Sept. #, Jan. 3 “ 24, a 24, + 
Silvie de Grasse, Thompson, | “ 16, © i6,  “ I6July 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castor, “a 2 “ 24, “omy « &, sod 8, ind 8 
Duch Orleans, A. Richardson, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 “ 24, a 24, = 2 
Sully, W.¢. Edgar, “ 16, “ i, * 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April l 
Burgundy, J. A. Wotton, “ 24, “« 24, “« 24) « 8, “ 8, “8 
Emerald, Howe, Mar. 8, July, 8, Nov. 8! “ 24, st 24, “.. 
Zurich, J. Johnston, Jr.) * 16, 16, “* 16May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Iowa, Lines. “ 24, “ 2 7 25. 4 - 8 ee 


The Vvesse Is are allof the first class, and ably commanded, with superior and elegant ace 
commodations tor passengers, comprising all that may be required tor comfort ond conve- 
nienee, 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without w ines, Which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, atreasonable prices. 
FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South 
JACK ETS FOR HAVRE, Second Line].—The ships of this Line will hereatter 
‘ leave New ork on the Ist, and Mavre on the 16th of each month as follows 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb. June and Oct, St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July aml Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Ang., and Dee, 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, ltth May, Sept. and Jan. 

he accommodations ot these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. “Phe price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with every 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels w ill 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually ineurred 
outhem, For treightor passage, apply to ~ BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 

SEAM BETW EEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
WO Ship ¢ o.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; and their new Iron 
weg no p GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail during the year 1345, 
as follows: ‘. 
























: } From Liverpool. | From New York. 
Great Western,..... Saturday 2%h March | Great Western....Thursday..... 24th April 
| isso 0dn054decine HOi00008 0008 12th June 
d | MO ieccccccseesves GO. cscvcces Sist July 
; 1 n Ai Great Britain.....Saturday...... 50th Aug. 
Great Western .........do......25d Aug. Great Western.... Thursday...... 1th Sepe 
Great Britain......... -(lo......27th Sept. | Great Britain..... Saturday 25th Oet. 
Great Western.......... eee lth Oct. | Great Western Phorsday 6th Nov 
Great Britain......... -etlo,.....22d Nov'r. | Great Britain... aturday.. 20th Dee 





Passage money 
ard’s fee, 

For freight or passage, apply to 
New York, 27th January, 145, 


per Great Western, from New York to Liverpool, $100, and 85 Stew. 


RICHARD IRVIN 98 Front street. 
abtebltr 
per HALIFAX AND LIVERP6OL.—The Royal Mail Steamship Cambria 
C. HW. EB, Judkins, Esq., Commander, will leave Boston tor the above ports on Satur- 
day, Ist February ; and the Hibernia, A. Ryrie, Esq.. on the Ist Maret. next. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120 ;—To Halifax, $20,—Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr Avent 
No cet, New York. ; "abfeblir 








AKE NOTICE.,---Grandjean, No. 1 BarclayeSt., Was the first person 
to introduce the RaspatL CIGARETTE to the public, made after the genuine recipe 
seut to him from Paris. The Raseain CiGarerre, with Pearl Camphor, by Grandjean 
The Camphor Cigarettes are quill tubes, so arranged that the air passing through them 
becomes impregnated, at the ordinary temperature, with camphorated vapour ~ and, so 
perfumed, reaches the luogs, holding the tube in the mouth by the smaller end, exactly as 
acommon cigar. The only difference is, that our Cigarettes are used without lighting 
that is, they are inhaled, and not smoked. The Cigarette can only be used once. The 
only genuine Cigarette is to be obtained at Grandjean’s aftice, No. 1 Barclay street, New 
York, where ali orders will be promptly executed. ; 

To smokers, and those who have an unpleasant bre@th—there is nothing so effectual 
as the Cigarette to remove the odour of tobacco, “abtebl St 





A GENTLEMAN whose time is not fully occupied is desirous of undertaking the 
P ianagement, or correspondence fot some mercantile house, either at his oftice or 
where he might be allowed to carry on his ownagency. He is tully conversant with the 
Old Country, in which he has an extensive connection, and can give undeniable reter- 
abiebetr 


CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION.—To the Ladies in 


All persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision tor their families beyond con- | p particular—and toall who are desirous ot a youthtul appearance, or are troubled With 


Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINON,or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY 

Will be found a certain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too well 
known in France and other countries in Europe, to need any encomium. Suttice it to 
say, it softens and beantifies the skin, gives ita surprising lustre, produces a clear and 


Pimples, Eruptions, recent Freckles, Tanned or Dried and Shrivelled Skin, or premature 


Otinanaah ‘ healthy complexion, and, by purifying the surface trom bad humours, re ss a 

NEW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may : re jours, restores and pre- 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 

and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 


serves its vouthtal bloom. 

Mg is the valuable Compound said to have been used by tuat remarkable French Beauty, 
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. os ‘ . > aS e - 2 . a 14 0 72 4% | 1 07 | Th | 1 43 | ww 1 
Olympic is the only house Where the true spirit of burlesque is carried out | 15 | 077 a } 112 | 39 | 1357 | ma ot 4 
—-The actors there revel in the whim and extravagance of this new species 7 ’ +4 > | : 3 iI 7 33 | 3 10 
» ‘ ° é ‘ P 2 | 28 | 4 a 
of dramatic entertainment, and the audiences are also imbued with a corres. | 18 | 0 89 | Be | 1 31 | - 85 | as 2 
eee p . 19 0 90 31 1 32 3 29 is) 2 2 
ponding feeling towards the enjoyment of the absurd ; we seldom see bread | 20 0 91 32 | 1 33 44 | 1% 6 2 rr 
IOV oy > } » @ » . * . 9 21 0 92 33 1 4 5 1 oi 57 ‘ 
joyous laughter indulged in to the extent we see it at Mitchell's. The | 32 | 0 95 | 30CUd| 3 | 6 | 192 | 58 | ; i 
Olympic is literally the Temple of Momus. 23 0 97 | 3 | 1 36 | 7 | 1 93 ‘Be 3 
. . 2t oo | 36 } 139 | 48 : ot 60 rT 35 
Bowery THeatre.—This Theatre opened on Monday evening. after 25 i ~. bao i er 8 “ 
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